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ABSTRACT V 

This book is written for kindergarten teachers who 
are interested in acquainting children with reading, in developing 
skills in preparation for formal readiag, and in guiding those w^io 
already can read or who wish to learn to read. Five chapters give the 
teacher a general structure and specific suggestions. for helping 
c-hildran with reading: Chapter 1 provides an historical view of 
attitudes toward teaching reading before grad e one, reviews the 
related research, and concludes that introducing raaiing in . : 
kindergarten is riot an isolated event bat should involve changes in' 
the entire school' s program; chapter 2 describes the. kindergarten 
child and reports. how characteristics conld affect teaching 
strategies; chapter 3 tells how the teacher can fost2r interast^ and 
achievement ; chapter U gives id_ea,s^ on h^ow jto organize the 
kindergarten program for individual ized^rnstruc tion; and chapter 5 
describes various instructional materials and suggests ways to use 
them with kindergartners. An appendix listing some of the best of 
children'c literature is included. (MB) . - ^ 
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One of the major curriculum developments in recent years has been the 
infusion into the Idndergarten of some of the formal instructional activi- 
ties^fKat had been the soul of grade one. Most notably, in many schools 
the'rudinrfents of reading have seeped downward through a previously 
impenneable boundary into the Wndergarten. It is probably not a coinci- 
dence that this flow has taken place at the very time that the nature of 
learning to read was \\se\i being largely transmuted, in the public and 
professional ^.mind, from a complex interplay between acquiring the 
alphabetic principle $nd educing meaning to learning a series of steps 
that lead to the accurate pronunciation of familiar words. 

As a result of this general infusion of reading instruction into the 
kindergarten curriculum, teachers, administrators, school boards,. and 
parents have been faced with manu questions about the nature of 
reading instruction that is appropriate for Idndergarten" What ap- 
proaches are most effective? How much should be attempted? How are 
other aspects of the curriculum affected? What are the characteristics of 
kindergarten children that should be considered in planning reading 
instruction? Are special materials needed? How can individual needs-be 
met? - " 

There have been relatively few authoritative sources that teachers, 
and others who are concerned, could turn to for help with these prob- 
lems; The Kindergarten Child and Reading helps fill that void. Many v>ill 
turn to it gratefully as a source of sound, helpful counsel. 

The Association welcomes this new volume into its growing list of 
publications, . 

Walter H. MacGinitie, President 
International Reading Association 
1976-1977. 
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This book is written for kindergarten teachers who are interested in 
helping children become acquainted with reading, developing skills in 
preparation for formal reading, and guiding those who arc heading pr 
^sh to learn to* read. Although most childrei? initially me^t^forthalread-- 
ing instruction in grade one, it should be recognized that the ground- 
work for reading begins long before this. As the child grows from infant 
to toddler, through preschool level and \nXo kindergarten, he is de- 
veloping a variety of s"kills basic: to a successful start at reading books. He 
is developing a background of exoerience, refining concepts, and de- 
veloping auditory and visual perception. Each child develops these skills 
at his own pace. It is the writer's belief that the kindergarten teacher can 
do much to individualize instruction to help children have a successful 
start in reading. This book speaks to the specific problems of reading 
and to the teacher of five-year-olds. Its chapters are written to give the 
kindergarten teacher a general structure and specific suggestions for** 
helping children with reading. 

TTie Kindergarten Child and Reading is divided into five chapters. 
Chapter 1 provides an historical view of attitudes toward reading before 
grade one, reviews the research related to reading before grade one, 
and.concludes that introducing reading in kindergarten is not an isolated' 
event but should involve changes in the entire schools prosram. Chap- 
ter 2 describes the kindergarten child and -reports how these character- 
istics could affect teaching strategies; Chapter 3 tells how the teacher 
can foster int^est and achievement; Chapter 4 gives, ideas on how to 
organize the kindergarten program for individualized instruction; and 
Chapter 5 describes various instructional materials and suggests ways to 
use them with kindergarteners. ~ 

Wndergarten teachers play a unique role in the* child's develop- 
ment. We hope this book will help them meet this challenge with greater 
enthusiasm and insight. ' 



Lloyd O. OUila 
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In 1958, it was my privilege to begin a study of children who had 
learned to read at home prior to entering first grade (5) - At that time, 
reading for children younger than six was hardly being encouraged. 
Instead, both professional educators and society as a whole openly 
frowned upon this type of precodouspess and predicted nothing but 
problems for early readers once school instruction began. Some sooth- 
sayers added to the gloom by claiming that, even if problems were 
avoided, the earlier learning would have no positive payoff in the 
future. Children who begin to read before U»eir classmates, it was main- 
tained , would not excel in ability .in later years . 

Although nether prediction was bolstered by research data, the 
conectncss of both was taken for granted. One consequence was fre- 
quent warnings to- parents no^ to teach their preschoolers to read; 
another W3S school policies that explicitly forbade reading instruction 
during kindergarten. 

Research with Early Readers 

Within such a setting, it was not surprising as 1 began my first study 
of early reader^ to find parents who came close to apologizing for their 
children's accomplishments. Nor was it surprising to hear them com- 
municate concern via questions like, "Do you think she'll be bored in 
first nrade?" '^"Should 1 have ignored his questions about words?" "Will 
she be confused when they start teaching reading in first grade?" 

While parent attitudes and worries were predictable, given th^be- 



liefs of the times, the details bf how their children had learned to read at 
home were not. Prior research was nonexistent; consequently, it was 
anyone's guess as to how the children did, in fact, learn. Because what 
was uncovered in the first study was di:plicated in a second (5), a bjrief 
summary of some characteristics of the home learning seems war- 
ranted. 
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.Characteristics of Early Reading - *' ' 

One characteristic was that the age of four ^ cprrirtion time for 
an interest in written language to show itself, h^cjvicntly* the interest 
was displayed by children through questions like, **M/hat cJo^s that sign 
say?"* or "Where d^s it say that?'' At othd: times, interest became' visi- 
ble through an^^^ressed desire to learn to print- HequeSi^^ and ques- 
tions such as "Make me my name" and "How do you rnak^ a f>?" were 
common. - ^ . - * 

. Also, common was a home in which people f^^d- Without excep- 
tion, an the ea^Iy readers in both studies had bec^^ terxd to regularly, a 
practice that sometimes began at a very early age- Ih adcJ^on, at least 
one parent was described, if not as an auid reader, least a frequent 
reader". 

Parents of early readers also turned out to be People ^ho enjoyed 
their young children; who frequently took them places; and who then 
spent time discussing what had been seen, ansW^ng questions, and 
stimulating still more. Thus, both oral and writ^n l^hguag? were com- 
mon features of the lives of the early readers, . 

Deliberate attempts on the part of parents to t^^ch their - reschool- 
ers to read were iincommon. Instead, the help giv^n tended to be a 
response to children's questions and requests. If th^re were any **in- 
'stiructional materials," they were pencils and paper ^hd.th^ Small chalk- 
boards found in almost every early reader's home- Also influential was 
whatever had been read to the children— trade t^^oks, encyclopedia 
articles, comics, and so on. Other materials that arc^Usgd curiosity about 
written language included: words and numbers l^und ot\ everyday 
things such as calendars; television commercials a^d vvcather reports; 
newspaper headlines; menus; directions for playin,9 gairi^s; and labels 
on canned goods, packages, and boxes. 

Whenever instruction that was school-like in character Entered into 
research responses from parents, it was mentione^i in connection with 
an older sibling who had played school with a yO^X\^ax child. As the 
data eventually showed, playing school was a freCJ^ent so^ce of help 
with reading and writing' whenever there was a fert^^^ sib)i"Sf who was 
approximately two years older than the child who v^^s the ^^rly reader. 
jyhenjhe_pl.der child ta school at home, parents said h^r behavior ' 
seemed to b^ an imitation of what was happ^t^j^g in her own 
classroom. Consequently, as she changed classroof^s and teachers, the 
school at home changed accordingly. . 

As all these findings point up", the two studies oi ^arly readers indi- 
cajed that a "language arts approach" was an apt description of the in-* 
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structional program that took place in the homes. Stimulating growth in - 
both oral and written language aVilitics were various combinations of 1) 
interesting experiences; 2) opportuniCes to discuss and ask^questions; 
3) availablHty ot one or more persons to respond to questions and re- 
quests ret&ed to reading, writing, and spelling; 4) availability of ma- 
tcriak for writing; 5) positive contacts with books and reading; and 6) 
(fisplays of ^written words and numbers that related to the children's 
intcrests-fbirthdays, television programs, games). 

Snce it appeared that the children had enjoyed becoming readers 
and writers, and since the data collected over a six-year p>eriod showed 
anything but negative effects for achievement in reading (5), sub- 
sequent plans were rnade to develop a two-year language arts program 
tfiat would begin with groups of four-year-olds (7, 9). The objective of 
tfie experiment was to assemble a curriculum that would closely match 
tfie language arts "program" in the homes of ec\rly readers. The hope 
was for new insights about better ways for teaching beginning reading in 
school (S). ' * ' 

Meanwhile, it is appropriate to ask, "What was happening na- 
tionally insofar as the timing of school instruction in reading was con- 
cerned?" > 

National Developments \ ^ ^ 

For a while, most schoob were untouched by rather dramatic de- 
velopments that became highly visible -in the .early 1960s. Policies 
gbv^ing school practices still supported not only the ho reading 
dictjum for Wndergartens but -also a readiness rather than a reading pjro- 
gram for the start of first grade. In time, however, most schools began to 
feel and show the effects of changing expectations for youqg children. 

Impetus for this change had its roots in the^educational revolution 
that quickly followed the launching of thelsatellitc Sputnik by the'Rus- 
^ aans in October 1957. Soon a^ftervvards, an atmosphere took hold that 
was characterized by the demands, "Let's teach more in our schpols, 
and let s teach it earlier!". Fostered by what must have been a national 
• inferiority complex, rapt attention soon went to proposals from psychol- 
ogists that highlighted both the learning potential of young children alid 
the unique importance of the early years for their intellectual develop- 
ment. J " ^ . 

One of the most frequently quoted psychologists, Jerome Ejunsr, 
offered his proposals in The Proce^ of Education, a brief ancl easily 
read book based on a ten-day meeting convened in 1959 by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. Included was a chapter entitled "Readiness' 
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for Learning/' which Bruncr introduced by stating: **W€ begin with-the 
hypothecs that any subject can be taught effectively in some intel- 
lectually nonest form to any child at any stage of development" (3:33). 
Those who took the time to read all of Bruner s book would haj^ found 
Utile that was startling in his statement; itwas simply urging'schools to 
take another look at how they organizediristruction in fields like science 
asd mathematics. HDwever, when .the statement was quoted out of 
context— and it often was— it encouraged what could only be called 
wishful thinking about the learning potential of young children. 

A publication that continued to encourage the wishing was Hunt s 
Intelligence and Experience (12), published in 1961. Unlike Eruner s 
book, this was a^ighly technical treatise in^ which Hunt reexaniined and 
reinterpreted findings from a hwge number of earlier studies, many 
dealing With animal learning. As a result of the reexamination, he pro- 
posed certain hypotheses about young children, all of which assigned 
special importance for intellectual 'development to the early years. 
Though offering only hypotheses to be tested, not facts to be imple- 
mented, Hunt's text was frequently referred to as providing support for 
''Let's teach moi^, and lefs teach it sooner," ^ 

One other bobk merits attention in this discussion because it, too, 
exerted widespread influence on educators' notions about young chil- 
dren and what touldi^e done to realize their potential. I vefer to Bloom s 
Stabilify and Change in Human Gharacteristics (2), published 11^^1964. 
Like Hunt's work, Bloom's was a technical and detailed reexamination 
of ear4ier^r€seafch— in this.case, longitudinal studies of certain measiir- 
able characteristics that included intelligence. Concluding that the most 
rapid {Period for the jievelopn\gnV of intelligence is in the first five years • 
of life. Bloom's book fiirtKer reinforced the special importance being 
assigned to a child's early environment, in particular to the stimulation 
and learning opportunities it could and shoulS provide' 

Other National DeveiopmeiitS'. 

Not to be overlooked in the developments that took .placeMn the 
1960s was the new interest being shown for an age old problem: chil- 
dren from the lowast socioeconomic levels who start school with dis- 
advantagies that preclude adequate achievement. This concern became 
vpcal at this period of time due to factors that were political, social, and 
economic in nsturs. Why the concern resulted in hJsad Start classes for^ 
young children of the poor is clearly linked' to tite climate of hope that . 
had been engendered by the writings of individuals like Bruner, Hunt, 
and Bloom. 
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Although Head Start prograins should have beqn carefuDy pre- 
planned, too much pressure in the fonn of federal fund&and political 
interests led tp quickly orgaiuzed classes tiiat were very similajr to tradi- 
tional nursery schools. Some teachere did give morfe than the usual 

-ajnouht of attenfion to language deveIopn"^nt; others worked hard at 
raising the children's scores on intelligence tests. In the main, however, 
efforts were rare to accumulate findings about the chjldren and the cur- 
rknilum; and to coordinate Head Start programs with kindergarten and 

s first grade, dass^. One result is that !ess knowledge about early diild- 
hood edtication accumulated than would have been the case had im- 

^ portant questions befen asked and better studies been done to answer 
them. 

Unfortunately, what has to be said about Head Start is very much 
like what must be said now about developments spedfically related to 
, young children ^^nd reading. Let me explain. ' 

Developments Related to Young Children arid Reading 

Even though the excited talk by psychologists and politicians about 
the unique importance of the pre-first grade years never reflected 

'verified facts, it naturally prompted some questions about school 
poRdes^that were postponing reading instruction beyond the start of the 
first grade. Having learned from my research that children as young as 
tfiree and four can enjoy becomir^ readers, I was of the'opinion that the 

r questioning wais all to the good. I even werit so far as to envisage class- 

' rooms in which young children would be given interesting and per- 
sonalized opportunities to begin reading and writing, vyhich would avoid 
both frustration and boredom. Now, however, tfiat thinking also s^cms 
wishful for, over the years, questionable practices dealing with reading 
have become a part of school programs for young children. Why? Do 

^ research data support practices like whole class drill on phonics for 
kindergarteners or, for example, a common use .of workbooks and 
wofksheetsj^^" ^^^^ 

•fc As it happens, research data are able to say very little about pre- 
first graders and reading because, first, not many studies have been 

: carried out and, second, what haS^beeri done is anj/thing but flawless. 
Elsewhere I have reviewed in sorhe detail both the studies and the 
technical reasons why the findings rre open'to question (9). Here, let 
me just quickly describe research reported in the 1960s and 1970s that 

■f focused on school instruction in reading that was initiated before the first 
grade. This will be done in order to demonstrate how little Is known 
about earlier reading, including its effects upon later achievement. 

: . . ' 'l-2. 
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' . Research on Earlier' Starts in Reading ' " - • ■ -"^'^ :/ 

f\xsx -publicized efforts to leach reading to pre-flrst, 
i|;;z_iLl>^^^^^^^^^^ cpmputerized typeiwh.Crs by a sociologist 

^ : named O. K. Moore. Although his wbrk with a small number of children 
' : V: received both immediate ^nd dra^natic attention in magazines like Har'--'M 
-If] per's and Time (10, 1 7) ; Moore never published any detailed accouiU ^ 
. , of the research. Expectediy, subsequent use of his "$35,000 talking 
l^Ji j machine'Vwas limited by its cost. ' 0\ 

''^y]-' L . . . The earliest work with pre-iirst^ade instruction - rhonl'vide *• 
; J basis was done in Denver. Begun in«the fal! of ' can . 

now be said to be typical of what has been ew . 

methodology or materials were introduce k jiyaiten 

teachers used readiness and easy reading malci. i' i;asal series. 
Soon after the final report of the Denver , lonqixudinal project (14) . ap- , 
: , - peared, one reviewer lamented the excitement it. w»)uld stir up because • 

"findings were based on a weak research foundation'.V(J5:39^), Find- ^ 
ings from the Denver project included encouraging achi<ryement for ' 
v. children receiving help with. reading during kindergarten, and a main- . 

!: ^ tenance of their lead over nonearly readers only when "the reading pro- - 
gram in subsequent ygars capitalized upon this early start" (I4:b9)[ ' 
During the l%Os, two more studies of earlier school instruction in 
; f reading Were reported in The Reading Teachier. One described the use ^ 5 

= • , of i.t.a.^rnaterials with kindergarten children and, in order to have a • 
\ contrast group,; with first graders too (J 5). When each .group . finished ^^^^-^i^^^^ 

l_v, second grade and their Veading scores were compared., findings indi- 

\ catedliighef achie^ 

y"u J^^f ^^rliefrUhfortunately^ hoU/everi two kinds of^oata.that areiiques-^'^.;^^^ 
/ /' % tibnable for use jn statistical tests figured in the comparison: subtest and ^c^fl 
gradefequiValfent scores. . C ^ - f ■■ ■ 'y v' -'^i jr -v^-'^'^^^ 
: M ' ' v oiiKeritudy reported in /?eading Teacher also used g 

\ I however, differences in intelligence test scores for^e groups of childrch.^1^^^^^ 
"-^ involved in the study ^were ig[nored when; their reading ability,;jwas 'cbm^;^^ 
\ pared. In this;research;;;y[|)e comparisdn wasCmade at the end!^ci^*gradel|'| 
three. The children involved divided among l) soj7ie who began read- ^^^3^ 
* - ing in kindergarten, 2)^ some who had [i^^irv^^f^^seime 

class but were not able to'^score on the reaclin^ test administered at thef;?l 
. end of the year, and .3). sbme who' Had riot lived in the. community until' Ji 
\ * ; first grade and '"presumably had not be^n^^ e^ kindergarten ^ 

^reading; experiences : : (20:596)vBy the end of.:thiegthird grade, the^ 
*lighest scores were achieved by tne childrien IrfipWjr):^^^ 
• • •. ; ■ • '■• ' ■' ; t. ''"^^i^^if'- ■ '•■■-^^ 
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■ ■ . ■ . ,; ■'^■•■;r^^ 

^leaSing in^^^ an intelligence ^test were hlshS^ 

^^mcih)g^ „_\.„: ■ ■ :'. .. 

l^pllf iirlate;!^ Develop" 
lipfni^t (ll):This had to do with a program for children from low-income 
^^families (in this case; all* W that had as its aim academic success 
§f^;;dnce the children were old enough for elementary scb^f^L The 1970 
||Kairtlclej one in a series of reports about the project, discussed findings at 
pljfiflie end of fourth; gradepfp experimental groups that had partici-, 
Ip^^patcd in the early school progr&m, and for two control groups that had 
Cp : not. Although prior articles had announced superior reading ability for 
t expcrlmental glroups, the 1970 repprt showed graqle-equivalent 
: ■ scores that were,cl6sely similar to those obtained by the control subjects. 
, Two more reports published in the 1970s (13, 16) dis:ussed chil- 
N^^^ wh^ could do some reading when they entered first grade; how 
iflJfcver, in nieither'case had the children learned as a result of school in- 
illfstruction.; -.y ■. ■ : - 

ft f • V. .One unpublished report (1) described the achievement of children . 
Ilgli who began to read as a result of kindergarten instruction, and also cgm- : 
^^l^'parcd it with that of children who began in first grade. The datia fromlhls v: 

study prompted its author to conclude: Children who started to read in 
lip Wndergarten did abetter in grades one to five than classmates who did 
p>lnot begin to read until first grade. (The early readers had higher ^ore^ 
SJI^in: intelligence teits,. but^, the differences were acJcounted for in the 
|||vstatistical;anal^^ Becausie of the small niimber 'of children in the/ 
^^^st.udy , the^'researcher wisely suggested that the results "be viewed con- 
§^senj^atlvelyT7;:T 

^SSresearchjmentioned.-' ■ . ''^[..^y ' 

K^;::; . ; \Taken s the phrase "View conservatively" suggests the fol-; 

llJgllpwing for ^professional teducators who have , responsibilities for kinder- 
^|i|:cjarten: Carefully niake the decision about whether to teach reading in. 
8|:|^he kindcrgarten-'and ilthe d teach it, thoughtfully plan the 

instruction so fKat^^what results is an instructional prograrn"^ltable"iar- 
Ifefiye-year-olds. ■ ■ 

t ^.-V i !. Assuming this is a correct way to interpret the conservative view, 
|iS;i;tifiei*itis both accurate and fair to say that schools' have not heeded the 

advice of the writer justJ^r^^ 

pS^ Kindergarten Changes 8 

:; In the early 1960s, schools were pretty much as they had been for 
|||i:4th^ three previpus decadesi as the timing of beginning reading 
P^ilWas concerned. X3iven the "Let*s teach it earlier^* atmosphere, however, 

.: ■ ' .s/ * : . .- 

^mm^-^y:--' -^^^^ - • ' 
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it was inevitable that pressure would be exerted to teach reading in the 

kindergarten. ^- . " o • 

One source of pressure that developed fairly quicW^ ' 
I - Bombarded' by books and articles bearing titles like "Why Waste'Our 
FivV Year-Olds?" and '*You Can Teach Your Baby to Read^ (4, 19), - 
rhany parents questioned and corr plained about play^orlented pro- 
grams in kindergarten . I cannot help but recall 6n^ instance of parental 
pressure. In this case, a highly traditional school in a sm'all town was in- 
volved . Likeiso many other schools in the 6arly ,1960s, this one not only 
forbade reading instruction in kindergarten but also required a readiness 
program at the start of first graded On a nunrrber of occasions I had dis- 
cussed with the principal the possibility of introducing reading in the 
kindergarten in ways likely to be of interr • to fi</e-yeair-olds. However, . 
each time I made the suggestion, thr Dal referred to the existing 
schedule saying, "That is the wc^^ . wiu ' ' '»en I pointed out that 
some of the first graders involved im 'he rc ss program were able to 
read, he still resisted considering a ciidnyL 

About a year later I happened to return to the school 6nd, to my 
surprise, found-the kindergarten teachersjrym ^1]^^ 
Was it because the principal had sat down with the kindergarten. and~r 
. ■ first grade teachers, carefully weighed with them the relevant; factors 
and then made the decision (6 start teaching reading earlier? I^Io, not at 

all. : " ■ ■ V . ''■']" '' ' 

What happened was that word got around the community that in 
the next town, kindergarten children ..were doing some reading In 
V school. As a result, parents pytjhe pressure on both the superintendent J 
and the principal. One direct "con^^^ was eff6Wby"kirrderigart^^^ 

teachers to teach reading even though they had had no professional 

; ^ preparation for such :instruction. . ^ \ X-'^SM 

Some reasons why schobls in other parts lof the country staged td l];!^^ 
teach reading earlier can be explained via the verb^m comments of 
— ^in^rgr^Fti^'n tParhprs^ Among- the ex planations J J]^ ^ h^ard are ^he :<M 
'■.following: .' ' ■'. .--r ' " ■ - , ' A^'/v ■ ■ '■■y-^-vS^ 

"the '^other kindergarten teacher in this building started to 
- ' ■ teach reading so I thpught I had better start, too." ; 

jtfi^''. y: 1 "A book salesman told our principal he'd provide free phonics 
■/ workbooks If they*d'"be used in kindergarten, so Tm using 

\:r^f them." ■ • r \ ■', ■ ' ■ 

"Last year rhy principal was curious about i/t/a readers but - f^lij 
didn't, want to risk uslnjgnheml' in first grade. He askec} me tO;^ 
use them here." ' : ^ ; ' ■> ■ 

■ •■ ^ ■ , ■ 15 rr- ■ ■ 
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!f:.Perhaps these few explanations are sufficient to mal<e one important 
;> point about the move to kindergarten reading: Decisions to teach read- 

ing in kindergarten have hot always been made for reasons that would 

be easy to defend. ; ■ ;> ■ 

Current Instruction in Kindergarten 

Whether the reasons have been questionable or sound, the fact is . 

; ' that most kindergartens are now attempting to teach reading. Thus, the 
cunent concern must be for the ways chosen to introduce it. 

Every source of information available indicates that a program 
closely tied to commerci?illy prepared materials has typically been 

: chosen. Especially prominent among the materials are' all sorts of 
phonics wor]<books, which is why it is common to find a whole class of 

,:^kindergartcrtei's being drilled on sounds. 3pmeon,e once remarked, 
"The saving feature of. such liypracfjc thpit the "children don't know 
what in the world is goino ' * 'h;l, r might be so, the fact remains 
that some kindergan. on- . , . licncing ins^uctipn not likely 

. to foster enthusiasm for reading— nor for school. 



Ji' Reasons for Current Practices 

' Why has kindergarten- instruction tended to follow commercially- . 

lined?paths? There are' a number of reasons, but let me name just the 

;two. that probably have been most influential. 

Certainly, one^rr.ason isjhat very few kindeirgarten teachers were 
■ prepared to teach reading-when it suddenly became their responsibility: 
V ■ Not knovying what else to do, they naturally turned to manuals and 

A^^kboofer'STnceTm^ 
^ like basal's.and workbooks, they rarely encourage teachers to try some- 
. .thing else with the younger children. 'Thus, there was little incentive for 

kindergarten teachers to try to rise above "the same old thing." 

r Another sad but factual reason for some current practices is that, 

when a workbook is vis ible . it i s easy to conv ince parents that reading fs 
" ■■ being taught. 'This has meant that klTKiergarten teachers who had both 

the competence and motivation to develop imaginative, child-centered 

instruction also had'^te j^n how to communicate to parents that they 
' . were teaching readingrrsven Jhough they were not using the usual text-* 

books. Only exceptior al individuals would be willing to undertake both 

tasks; consequently, it is only in exceptional schools that reading »is 
' being taught talcindexgarteners in ways that will foster the ability to read 

and the desire td'.fead as well. 

^ , 



- If more schools are to join the ranks of these excepjtional ones, ; 
certain steps must be taken, and the sooner the better. As a start, it is ' 
imperative that colleges and universities, or the schools themselves, de- 
velop reading methods courses designed especially for kindergarten ' ■ 
teachers. Such qourses will not always be necessary but, fbr the present, ; 
they could help teachers acquire a security and a competence that all 
too few havie. \ 

Until such courses beqome available, Jt is the hope of the Inter- 
national Reading Association that this booklet will provide some of the . 
specific help required for developing an inteiesting, successful reading 
program for five-year-olds. Before turning to the next chapter, how- 
ever, it might be of assistance to summarize the poin-s mads thus far. 

A Brief Summary 

This discussion of "Facts about Pre-First Grade Reading," has 
■ shown that there really aren't very many facts because relatively little re- : ' . 
search on the topic has been done. The studies that have been carriiid ' , 
out, have flaws; thusjhey provide in the way of. carefully docu- : 

"^"^ of the studies (at least none that has 
jjeen reported) --indicates that pre-first grade help with reading is ;;. 
hairmful, it is suggested that future benefits will be reaped only if schools 
3jter theiir instructional programs to accbmmodate the pre-first grade- ~ 
learnings. This clearly mcr-arts that schools undertaking reading instruc- : r 
tion inl<indergarten must change their instruction from first gradt; on so 
that what is accomplished in the kindergarten can be used and extended ; : H 
in subsequent years. Iritroduciny reading in the iutidergarten, therefore', 
is not an isolated even ^ but, rather, is something^^yat ought. to have re- 
percussioins throughou; ihe entire school. • " 

readmg instructioii initiated earlier thani:^as been traditional, it. 
also ought. to be ofa kind that will add enjoyment and greater self- 
esteem to the fifth year cdf-.^zt child's life. As this chapter has pointed out. 1 
the recommendation, starrdsim great contrast to some current practices S 
^" '^^^'^^ reading is being itntrodu ced with nothing but w hole-class^, in- 
struction characterized for rthernri;^part by drill and rote learnt - 

To effect improvsneent, iha chapter recommended the develop- 
ment of reading methods tour^^iis designed especially for teachers of 
young children. ltalsopoi ;Viv J {othis IRA publication asjonestep in the 
direction of needed heir Thai help begins with the following chapter; in 
which the question.of a uild s readiness for reading 4s discussed.. 
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This chapter continues the examination of early childhood reading by 
focusing on the characteristics of kindergarten children, the relation- 
ships of these characteristics to reading, and the skills needed bcloiAd 
reading begins. 

YourlgichiWren come it. kindergarten excited about the prospects 
■ of beginning what so many of them call "real school/* Oh the first day of 
i school, their excitemertt is displayed in many ways: the confident 
' youngster building with blocks, playing with floor toys, dressing up in 

■ the playhouse, or working vwith art or ^manipulative materials; the 
> cautious child quietly cotortng a picture; the heatant child standing off. at 

"^the^ide watching— Just watching; the fearfulxiiild holding back tears 
; with -his knuckles; the shy child;looking at a bool<, working a puzzle, or, ' 
. perhaps, just Etching. These behaviors reflect the onset of yery im- 

■ portant developmental tasks of children, the tasks associat^diWith the 
^^'^be^nning of foirmal education and learning theskills and gainin^'knowl- 
^^i,^ edge COT important by society /Learning'toireaJcl is one of these 

; -^tasks, and young children are aware of the fiinctidn of the school in re- 
illation to achieving tlfc task. . v 

Sr^^.^ In describing thEcharacteristicsjofkind^garten children, it must be ' 
; / emphasized that a range of behavior ancl development exists among the 

individuals of amy group and that differences among,jdeyeIopmental 

characterisfics'^^ / 

> Physical Characteristics of Kinderg^^ ^ 

Muscular Development \ 

. The most obvious characffeiistic of kindergarten children is activity, 
j ; Seventy-five percent of a five-year-old*s increase in weight is due to 

muscular ;develbpVnent (2^^^ The five-year-old's propensity for run- 
l^rVnipg, jumping, and climbing reflects this muscular; development. To 

allow for this high actiraty level, any instructional period of more than 

20 
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fifteen minutes should include physical activity. Games, such as' '*clap- 
ping games," and the use of manipulative materials meet the young 
child's action needs in reading-related instruction/ 

The above comments should not be taken to mean. that the young 
child needs to be bombarded with stimuli or that he should be^allowed 
to jump uftahS down all the time. Quite the contrary. Teachers must 
recognize that the child's growing body requires ""physical activity and 
tHat the wiggles of inattentiveness can 'and should be nvoided. 

Vision and Perceptual Development 

Children come into this world farsighted and gradually deuelop 
neair-point; and standard distance visual acuity, with the 20/20 ^vel 
achieved at about five or six years of age (39). Some research ^v^S) 
claimed that the nsar yisitih of most kindergarten age children wasstill 
immature and, therefore, reading should be po$ipcned until arc^^^nd 
.age seven or. eight. Eam^s {^432) refuted \hoj,e claims and stssd: 
"Children five years of age w|re found to have mpre accommodative 
power than at any subsequent* age." Screening tests such as the INew 
York School Vision Tester (Bausch and Lcmb, Rochester, New York) 
include a test for vision at thirteen ir^^hes. • 

f Teachers should be alert to symptoms of visual problems: fairigue 
after' activities requiring near vision and persistent avoidance' of such 
activities, frequent heaclaches, complaints of blurred A/ision, and tilting 
of the head to one side (45) . Other symptoms which warrant referral for - 
vision exam 'Nation are eye(s) tfiat turn inward,, outward, or upward in- 
voluntarily and eyes that squint to see a chart story, 'picture,, or writing 
on the chalkboard, sometimes accompanied by pressing under the eyes 
with the fingers. ^ . 

. In the past decade, many programs^ for perceptual development 
and perceptual'training have emerged (Ayers, Frostig,'kephart). While 
visual, discrimination and auditory discrimination activities have long 
been a parfof reading readiness programs, questions have been raised 
about. the value of some 'perceptual activities in relation to readirlg. 
Questions have been raised, for example, about the eiie6ts on reading 
of activities such :as visual discrimination of geometric forms, auditory - 
discrimination of environmental sounds, an'd activities concerned with 
motor coordination and b^alance. Recent reviews of the research are in- 
conclusive regarding perceptual training to "improve reading." 
Hamming Goodman and Wiederholt (20:476) in their review of studies 
regardlnjg several visual-motor programs, noted: 
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' '^^'-^''"^^ have little doubt tKat any interested person who reads the 
efficacy literature will conclude that the value, of perceptual 
training, especially those programs often uied in* schools,, has 
not been clearly estabfehcc' icludes that such training, 

lacks solid support, he inas : , question the purchase of 
. attractively packaged matu. ■< M)xb some companies ofier 
teachers along with unsubslantlated c / ims concerning tneir 
merits, the practice of providing perceptual-motor training to 
all schoolchildren in the name of readiness training, and the 
assumption that a lack of perceptual-motor adequacy causes 
a considerable amount of academic failure. 
•Robinson (36:145), who questioned the adequacy of perceptual 
ests in identifying components of the reading process, concliiSfed: 

The research shows no conclusive answers to the question of 
the effectiveness of perceptual training to improve . reading. 
While sonrie programs appear to jmpro^ve perceptual perifor- 
mance in the- areas trained, the long-term effect on reading is 
UTicertain. Nor is it clear whether the usual program of read- 
; ^ • ingjprstruction may, in itself, include 'crucial elements which 
TT result ih im^prbved scores on perceptual testsr y- — - — - : , 
While the research is inconclusive regarding the relationship of per- 
:eptual training and reading, perceptual training activities may haye 
)ther benefits, such as developing confidence and self-esteem, which 
lire also necessary parts of the kindergarten program. » ^ 

. \&ual discriminatipn of letter fo^^ long has been recognized as a ' 
>asic-process of reading. Form discrimination .^activities which f^ on 
listinguishing features of letters would seem to be important learning 
:6mponents related to reading (35)/ . ^ 

■ - .'■*-■'. t ■ • . ■ ■ _ 

ieating and Auditory Discrimination ^ 
Auditory acuity appears to be well developed at five years of age. 
tesearcii studies (39:137-138) point out the^t poor auditory acuity for 
;9h frequency sounds (such as/, u, d, p,.t, g,}c, sh, and th) may retard 
fading achievement. Smith and Dechart (39) note the greater in- 
|dence of high-frequency toss for boys than girls. Symptoms which ia- 
icate possible hearing loss' are: frequent earaches, turning the head or 
upping the ear to hear, speaking in a loud voice, distorted speech, 
lability td-foilow directions, and frequent inattentiveness (45) . Wax ac- 
umuiation In the ears may develop so gradually that the young child is 
ot aware of the hearing loss. When investigating behavior changes, 
specially difficulty in following dii*;Ctions or' inattentiveness, the pos- 
ibility of a hearing loss should be considered^ 
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, ; . Defects of hearing, as well as of vision, may Unnoticed at home. 
The kindergarten teacher is often the. first adult ^Mtsicle f^e hprrie to- 
notice possible problems In vision and hearing. - . ^ 

Auditory discrimination of language souHcis has been long 
recognised as a basic process of reading; Most fi^^^year'Olds respond 
with delight and enthusiasm to rhyming activities, ^hd nufHerous kinds 
of these activities have been a part of many Kindergarten programs. The 
children readily seem to grasp the idea of rhyme ^hd oft^ti engage in 
n^iyming games. Discrimination of similarity and differences of begin- 
ning sounds of words appears to be more difficult f^^qhildreri at this age' 
level. It is'not that the child cannot distinguish he^Ween vVOrds .such as 
bat and put in the flow of speech; rather, the init^^l sounds are npt as. 
obvious. Encouraging children to *'play" with alHt^'^^tion r^^y make this 
more obvious, as well as provide an opportunity enjoV Vvprds^ One • 
group of kindergarten children composed the follc?^ing ch^nt which, of 
course;- was enacted with appropriate sound effect^- 
• Two teeiiyfiny tigers tumbled to the towH, 
Roaring, rumbling, running round and'ri^Mhd • 
Studies of language development (44) suggest tha^ the. very yoiing child 
engages in what might be called linguistic play. P'.^ying ^Hh language 

vhas not usually been included in the beginning rea^»hg progtam, but it is. 

"Suggested here that such ^activities may fostef Continued linguistic 
"grov-'th, including that of auditory discrimination. » 

i Social/ Emotional Characteristics of Kindergarteners 

. **Hey, teacher, look at me!*' proudly shouts ^ Kindergarten young- 
ster as he stands high on the jungle gy^. Sucl^ confid^^ce sind en-r^ 
, deavor points to the^child's attainment of what Ei'ickson (16) termed , 
autonomy,: initiative,^ and* the beginning of tb^ stag^ ^f industry, 
wherein the chijd becomes productiv/ely task-orie^t^d and tDersevering*. 
Children described by teachers as' mature kind^^'gaPten^ts -pften are 
youngsters who are well into the stage of indust^'V and >^ho evidence 
mastery of the "earlier stages in which the eiSO quaP^es of trust, 
autonomy, and initiative orig»iriate. Th^se are conf^^ent youngsters who 
"tirust themselves and others, have the autonoiny to function relatively: 
independently, have the initiative to assume wb^t EriksOn (16) calls 
"^responsible participation,*' can attend to learning situations and exhibit 
perseverence In learning activities.. Conversely, yf^Ut^gsters described by 
teachers as immature children are those whose tiehaviors (or niisbe- 
'haviorsj evidence problems in mastery of the^^ ego Qualities. The; 
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Il^teacher the meaning of children's behaviors and mis- 

Ifbchavlors can provide opportunities for children t6 grow in emotional ; 
I?' maturity. "i^: . .7 ■ ' ■ ': .' \ . ■ 

; / To the young child, success is a validation of oneself. The kinder- 
||garten chlldV **Hey, -teacher /look at. me!" rjeflects not only the child's 
pride In accomplishment but also the Importance of having such 
^r^achievements recognized by adults, .Five-year-olds are still quite adult- 
•^v brelnted; Kindergarten teachers frequently hear questions such as, "Did 
<; I dogood?'' or»1sthlsgood?'' Intone sense, these questions are rhetori- 
i : cal,.for the child recognizes his achievement but the.teacher*s acknowl- 

• : edgement validates It, In another sense, however, the questions are 
i genuine queries because th*' child's understanding of achievement, as a 
. result of effort, l^tlll eme ^^ 

f i r The reco^fflJon of oneself as an effective producer contributes to 
fliilng the gaps In trust, autonomy, and initiative and deyel6ps Industry 
r in both Immature and mature five-year-olds. Children at this age level 
5, need adult focus so that they can understand that their products and ac- 
#C9mpllshments are the resiHt of tl^eir own efforts. Teachers can rfeadlly 

• . help by Including in their acclaim of a youngster's work specific re- 
r;J ferences to the child and his cffprt. Instead of saying, "What a lovely 
Jv : picture," comments such as "The way you arranged colorsls so Interest- 
fcjing^" or "You made a^lovely plctuire," direct attention to.thejchUd and 
: further his growth In positive ego. quah^^ , \ 

Most young children like to return to their accomplishments. Activi- 
■ ties that result In products witlj some degree of permanence are especl- 
#/:aily helpful for Immature children because, when displayed a^schbol or— 
^^at home, such products serve as reminders of achievement and sources 
(- .ofYenewed pleasure in accornplishmervt. Palntipgs may, Indeed, create 
||!jr^dlnessi6ir reading. So, too, may other art activities and construction 
g endeavors, includlng'blq^^^ if not "dlsm^intled; " Tape re- 

cordlngs of creative,dramatlcs7 singing,- and discussions help Immature 
children retain feelings ot achievement regarding these activities.. A 
child's 'dictated titles, comments, or stories about the products or ^ 
S|ad^ serve as reminders, of these accomplishments and the child's 
;^tft^^^^^ them. Such dictation is, 'itself, a prqduct evidencing 

i^sichlefvcrftgntr a product vyhich tells the child that what he . thinks and 
I: says Is important enough to record and that what isAvritten can bc read ^ 
JJy again and again. T foregoing discursive activities, which will be dis- 
V cussed further, in this chapter, produce language competencies as- 
fe soclated with reading. 

Ir;:'. \ ' - ■ • - ^ 
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Emotional Immaturity wiH not just go away as. the child's age. in- 
creases -Emotional, maturity is related to learning to read (43). This 
• component of readiness for reading will be heightened by providing op- 
portunities for children to gain positive ego qualities. " • 

Kindergarten children are beginning to learn the skills of social rela- 
tions. As they progress in the development froTn/an. egocentric.; to a 
sociocentric orientation, conflict is inevitable in interaption with 6thers. ■ 
Such conflicts, which are short-livea, forcefully let' children, know that 
others hold different viewpoints. As viewpoints are reconciled, often 
with the teacher's help, egocentrism gives way to a sociocentric frame of 
reference.' ' . * . ' 

Children this age generally enjoy one another and want to have 
friends. In the classroom, srnall group work can be used to encourage 
children to share Ideas and materials, this sharing is important; it is a 
means through which young children gradually expand their egocentric 
frames of reference: The expansion of frame of reference enables chil- 
dren to understand^ the* viewpoints of Others', their ideas and their ex- 
periences, This kind of understanding has relevance for reading com- ■ 
prehension. 

Competition is not yet fully understood by many kindergarten chil- 
dren, and it is not uncommon to see a group continuing a lotto ga«rf^ 
until everyone's card is full. Since children this age are learning to inter- 
act cooperatively, emphasis on competitivejgames is questionable. . 

-^Cognitive Development of Kindergarteners. 

-Intc'^cstr-activityTT^ind-curiosity-are-characteristitof-the-jntellectual-- 



. life of most five-year-olds: the silver trail of a snail is followed intently; a 
finger is thryst in the path of .a busy ant; a toe swirls the puddled water to 
change the marbled'colors; a story is reenacted in spontaneous dramati- '. 
zations. The observing, experimenting, inHitating, imagining,' wonder- 
ing,, and talking all contribute to the child's thducjht and concept- de- , 
velopment. ~ ~' ~~- - ^ ^ '■ ; • ' ' 

Concepts develop as the child notes the similarities and differences 
of object^ and events arpund hirti. The development of concepts pro- 
ceeds from the sijmple to the complex, from the vague to the defined, 
from the concrete to the abstract. A kindergarten child's concepts tend . 
to be simple and concrete, global and vague. ^ : ^ . 

^ The fact that children know the name of something does not nrieah 
lirv^have-an adequate concept of it. For example, a group of kinder- 
' garten children7^vX;ith:^Whon;i one of the writers worked, identified by 
' name "an anchor appearing^on-a.ship in a picture. When questioned' 
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i|al>outthe function of chadren said it was used to 

^^atcWbhg fish i drag^t of the ocean . clean the bay; stop the ship^ 

^yait the ship, catch crabs ^H^ the assumption been made that the ch^l- 

K|;dren understood the concept because they could name the object, and 

|;J;had^their concepts hot been ascertain most of these children later 

&vj6iAdh^e misconstjyed information read to them. They would havc^ .. 

'i; thpU^^^ the process of docking a ship, the anchor is dropped'to 

i f clean the water^ or catch seafood. Vague' or global concepts , can ' 

: n 

jV ^ Recognizing the f?inciion of reading is one.lmportant concept abcjut 
^ - ^ The kindergarten teacher can help develop this concept 

V tnvolyln^ in a variety of reading activities: reading for plea- 

; -isure, rea^ for information, reading labels. Recording children's ex- 
? ,J^ p€riences and periodically summarizing whaj they , have learned also 
^helps extend this concept. „ 

;Z The research of Piaget (33) revealed that a young child has limited 
5^ ^^jnde^^ terms such j|)ibrother, sister, family, and 

c6untty-F^ cxfimple, the young child does not recognize that he is his 
5^ brothers brother por that individuals who occupy the same household. 
I V constitute a family, whether or not they have a kindred relatior\$^^j^but 
U:^ gremdparents notresidihg in the household are family members^bfe9au$e' 
v^l they "used to"* live with orte of the parents, A Bill Keane cartooh 
p^i>musingiy ■Exemplifies the child's thinking, Billy, watching -his grand- 
! ; ^ " p^arents playing with two siblings , asks^bis mother : ^';How ,did we^get to 
& know Grandma and Qrandp)a??V 

stand Is the relation inherent in, rela|pnaI.co^^^^ \ ^ , 

The young.chiid also evidences limited Understanding of the tela- 
^,t}onS associatedlwith conjyfictiohs.such as faecaus and but. As Piaget 
. (33:6-7) no(€is, ^t.hV conjunction because ,has three types of relational , 
' ' ^ meaning: 1) a causal ^rneariing in which two events are related, for ^ex- 
..£l-amplc^he4narufelUoff^is43iG^ 
• 2) a logical meaning in which two ideas are related by implication and 
one judgment implies the otHer, for exarnpley "That animal is Yibt dead, : 
because (or since) it is still moving "; and ^3) deriotatl|jh 'of a 
psychological relation in^which motive is' the c5^isal explanation, for 
, ' example, "I slapped Paul's face because he was laughing at jrie:'' While 
the young child may understand the^^elatiq^ in observihg events, 
Piaget found:he has difificulty when* interpreting narrative accounts. In 
completing the sentence, 'The man-felj'^^ bicycle because , 
Piaget found thaVthe young child* will such as 
^ "he broke his arm," Rather than exhibiting Oogical inference, the ypurig 
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^11dVthtnking4S'CharacteHZ€4^y4*^xtaposi^^ 

placed side by side, relationally unconnected and with an absence of 
logical necessity, ; s . 

As a result of Piaget's extensive work, it now is widely recognized 
that cognitive growth proceeds through stages of development. Most 
five-year-old children generally are in the preoperational' stage, a stage 
where thought is semilogicab (34), Ju^ttaposition is one characteristic of •. 

. this semilogical thought, ^\ 

The nature of the child's thought has implications for reading com- 
prehension. In a sense the development of reading comprehension 
begins before the child can read, occurring coneommitantly with dis- 
cussions, about stories or other written materials that have been read to ' 
the child. Understanding cause and effect relationships is a reading 
comprehension skill common to many reading-readiness and reading 
programs. Piagef s work enables teachers to examine the type of rela- 

^tion involved in cause and effect questions about a story and to under- 
stand the child's reasoning when^in answer to such questions, fhe child 
responds with juxtaposition: In such cases (and here Piaget's work gives 
us direction), making the narrative event observatiofial, as in role play- 
li . T. may help the child gain understanding of the stbry'^event. 

- Much has been written abcTut levels of comprehension (I) . The first 
two levels frequently are delineated as: 1) literal or factuaj and 2) inter- 
pretive or ir]|ferential. Since, as Piagefs research indicates, the young 
child has difficulty with iniererx^, activifies concerned with compre- 

, he^nslon of reading nv^terials should be examined for the cognitive re- 

. quirements placed upon the child. This is not to say that the teacher 
should not attempt the second level with kindergarten children. More . 
research--is-tieeded.jQD_lh£-^rel ationshiD between cognitiv e stage and *" 
reading comprehension level. What is meant is that the .inference re- 
quired should b^straightforward in relation to the'contehtv it also seems 
that more time" would be spent on the literal leveLand the^ meaning of 
content. For-^one^of the writers, dramatic ^lay. activities and 'related 
problemrsolyjng proved to be^prbductive sources for cfisveloping in- 
ferentiahhihking in kindergarten children. 

^Investigations concerned with Pjiaget's theory and the . receding , 
process are beginning to emerge in the field of reading research and, 

^ undoubtedly;, niiich more research of this kind is on the horizon.'Mean- 

:*While, Piaget's work is invaluable to teachers of young children in.the in- 
sights it provides re^arding^childrehs intellectual b^avior— insights that - 
render ^thildren*s . responses understandable, insightg that eaable. i 
teachers to-provfde'learping exiDterience^ commensurate with the child's 
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stage of development and prepiaratory for the next stage of growth. The 
: latter comment does not mean that o ne just stands by and waits for chil- 
;■■ dren to mature; nor does it meanS^at one~pushes children a?iead7~As 
^ Piaget states, . .it is important that teachers present children .with 
materials and situations and occasions that allow them to move' for- 
L ward" (15) . In order to do so, teachers need to understand the stages of 
cognitive growth, of what they are comprised, and what they mean. 

Environmental Factors Concerned udth Kindergarteners 
. To paraphrase Walt Whitman, a child goes" forth each day. His 
poem 'There Was a Child" reminds us that the environment into which 
a child goes forth, has an impact on his life "... for the day or the cer- 
tain part of the day. Or for many years or stretching cycles of year." Of 
all the environments children encounter, school is the one intended to 
enable them to reach their fullest potential, indeed, to provide positive 
stretching cycles of years. . 

The variety of home backgrounds from whkh children come 
: creates a wide range of experiential differences. Consideration of these - 
differences is.essential in determining children's needs and in planning 
learning activities if school experierices are to be productive. 

It is well known that children who see reading in the home tend to 
• be successful in reading! Many children, from all sodal classes, come 
from homes where little reading is done and, as a result, the purposes of 
reading lack validation in their experience. Such validation then can 
come onl^rfrom school. Enjoy the stbriesj^ou read ^o children and they 
read to you, pursue^nforrnation from books with'your students, and 
discuss wifh them what has been read. Pause in reading aloud to linger 
V over a particulariy lovely phrase or to delight in one that "tickles the 
tongue." Instead of telling children the directions for a game or other 

activity, sayf^Let's read the direction'snh^y~explain- ^vU c it tu do." Le t 

children experience in school the purposes of reading. 

" Children who come from homes. where little verbal interaction' 
occurs between child and adults will benefit from activities' that neces- 
sitate their verbal participation. Dramatic play offers the opportunity for 
child-child verbal interaction . Small and large group discussions about a 
V dramatic play or class projects or related problem solving offer other 
opportunities. One way a teacher can .stimulate children's participation 
• ^ ^ ir^ discussions is to write their comriients in a discussion notebook. This 
procedure also helps children learji the function of writing. Let the chil- 
dren know their comments are being written in the notebook "so that ^ 
we can keep our ideas here and we won't forget them; we can go back 
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to them when we need to." b nte:?-ssary at times for the teacher 

to-ask for a brief pau^s in the dl5CU;^:;;K;;i 50 I can finish writing down 
^Mary's idea," An additional comrr*=rtnt ^lach as '1 can't v^rite as fast_as_ 

"nuiis of satisfaction from five-year- 
:iuation. Rereading the children's 
^rves as a recapitulation ^ and 
>vding discussions and replayiiifg 
^rt)al participation." 
iave limited experiences with the 
requently found in middle-class 



you people think up ideas" brit^^j? 
olds and more and more vern>i: ^ 
comments at the end of the dfis^- 
anentive listening prevails. '^l''^k: 
tnsm is another means of srru ; Jtiiatir 

Children from povert^V3re<^^^ 
manipulative educationa rr^f^ 

bomt^s and limited first^harf^r^? Apt^nences that come from trips across * 
towit and beyond. In somr ovissriv bnmes there are no materials avail- 
able for the child's manipuiatwve' pot .lids and clothespins are in 
continuous use when a par^^^c 
a bare minimum of supplies 



d washes for a large family with 



Utilizing manipulative ntj?*^ 
tion is a means of filling thiSi^^l)) n 
recommended for all young:r^li||cir^ 
for example^ cardboard or ^ 
Excursions, even walks arou: 
periences that will help chi^drt 
. Much has been written a 
literature, but not much has 
ppverty parents live with da: 
such anxiety upon losing thesr 
working in urban and AppalaiAiir 
writers hypothesizes that yotr^ 
despair from their parents, butTu : 
dren because of the lack of n 
year's study, the writer concluu* 



safest placelrrthe world forlhe^ 
vironment but, more importa."fV. 
ment. - 



"sadihess and reading instruc- 
ihancing learning — a method - 
rs:ead of using a chart of letters, 
can be haridled by the child. 
vi;:oo1 neighborhood, provide ex- 
:5aning to reading activities. 
r:r:ry environments in educational 
J about the anxiety and despair 
middle-class parents learned of 
^:mid-seventies. After living and 
jverty communities, one of the 
:dren incorporate anxiety and ♦ 
"le diffuse and general in the chil- 
of the causal factors. After the 
- above a//, school should be the 
ir^en— not only a safe physical en- 
emotional and social environ- 



A Kindergarten Child's OraitLdhf^^^^ ?. ^ 
The Importance of Q Chi}d!s^njxsng\}^^^^^^ 

A child's lanjguage is^fti^trr^i^ rt-^uuicrial for reading. It contains the ., 
meaning the child knows > oase for the necessary pairings a 

child makesbetween oral:S^itii:i^iv in learning to read. Lan- 

guage both limits and expinc^^ 71 cNiic s ability to deal with reality. It is 
the medium through whic Vin.n^mterpret their world; at the same 



i''^ ^g me. language siaap>«?H^iije world as they know it. Language both ex- 
presses and djapEs tiii^oughit as a child grows in conirroliing the symbols 
jtissed in comtnamnaiicnn wift otfaeriTMost iTnportant,'{or our discussion^ 
• ^iaere, oral lanmiEigEHsrnDt cmly the vehicle but, in another form, printed 
iieHjguage is £SPisan ii0??'Esch chil^ to read. The inseparable bonds be- 
issBBen the -tt^rsE jar^^ge make it innpossible to ccansider either 
^krrne. 

Ixjnguage De^kinmsnt osf Kindergarteners 

Many fiv&s,'«SE?-dHsi^^^uld agree vOith tne u.drus invL^wis Carrooirs 
Through tbeLocsmrgGla^^ 'ddeed, "the time hascom;« t<*; talk of miany 
-things." They, tmL,. wcf^^j alk of shoes and ships cabbages and 
kings^ During Aie iaij^ . ly periods of worktimes a kindergarten 
deissroom, ona^ rmc; O' ' a children engaging in mvany forms of orah 
expression: drasHsr^^c pU ,5, ^conversations, narratiions; and the in-; 
jsvitable dispute. 

At one:trn£a ft ound that children's language development 
took a dow?^T3i)iaisd:ii. on beginning schcjol, a circiinnstance attributed 
to the ^fm:^.r 'tmixfrrad m classrooms. Fortunateii^/, today, the im- 
portance dt ^'^i taisiniJu^isge development is -naore wiaeiy recognized and 
. steps haMe^^^mi^.tsi^i to change this. Whik the preschool years com- 
prise a ps2!2D;i :of ■sufasWitial language learriing, thre iive-year-old's Ian- . 
guagc groOThisby no riitaans complete. The advent 'of transformational 
grammar cra!SEE±an invigorating impetus for research in the;language 
deveiopnafiSET of children:; here is a field where the "knowledge ex- 
plqsion*VisT3555st appamrt. The dhca. from several studies bearing directly 
on tfte lan^E^^-of idn^sirgarten children are reported below, as well as 
additionalicz^rCTiEEnsrii^s^^iultirig from the writers' observations of kinder- 
gartC3i chife*€5 . • ' ' 

Vocaou/c^t . 

Rese»M^rjfinciEnp=^ in the size of children'^ 
as the d^lflitican ix?'^ v^^^bulary and the rrleans of determining its size 
have varie^/^. EffiiixTa^orchers, who interpreted vocabulary as the num- 
ber of wortE£^5pi3^«i3n,, Vstsmated the speaking vocabulary of five-year- 
olds to b^ZSCW"t<i 2i^iM)0 words. Later-researchers, who defined 
vocabufesy^asiBE^umbssr of wordls understood as well as those spoken ^ 

r reported :thatnfc?;^y«2r^old5 {generally have a 5,000 to 6,000 word 
vocabulaory. Recaiitl^. researchers have gone beyond counting the 
number^-of won3;nn children s mental dictionaries but they have af- 
firmed tiKEactitiw^l difeiren continue gaining control of their language 

p % during thEEifiiemethiary school years. ^ - 
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Wnder^en c> iidt^rn have a larger understanding vocabulary than 
^^i^'^^^^S vocabuilary k''^ many of &e\x concepteare vaguely defined 
or formed, he tead^fv -ote in vocabulary devesspment must be 
expend child en's 1^^ pmvidi^ experiences iJ^huch will help chil- 

dren de'velopxoncep < iuily and ,KCcurately; to encourage childrer. 
to practice using and 1o p: -vide interesting models of lan^ 

guage through inTCl .,,trMi u/ith i>e . .)le, recordings, fiims, first-hamd 
experiences, iand boe.4vs. •> language in books differs somewhat from 
speech, and chikireri whc^ irciiaad^jrcontinue to outstrip in many areas 
of language pfirform^ince "^^^e who ranr not read to. When children are 
surrounded with interestir v.: i .^ng^ia^t- , :jnd provided widi activities and 
encouragement for using Ip^-quage. ^-^^^ir vocabularies will grow. Chil- 
dren in kindiergarten secrm i.^ 'le collectors amd show great delight 
in playing with language. imsWs, -ense verse„ tongue twisters, and 
parodies are quickly 'mei33aji^^.i^d ana: used repe^dly iby young chil- 
dren. In The Lore aTTztBjzs^tgus^-a of Ichookhildren^ lona and Peter 
Opie {31:18) ^te: 

These rhynses acce r- an playthings to rhilcSren. They 
seem to be one 02^:irt: - lue^iis of comnkinicatiori with each 
other , Language issti:. ; m^w 1 0; rhem , and dney find difficulty in 
- exp^essang CTiaim^e: ' Whesx on their a^^n they burst_into 
rhyme, of>iiD Teso^riiz^i^ relevancy, an a cover im unex- 
pected situmnryri^.tKi tss^ cht an awkward meetnng, ^o fill a 
*o hiGk:a:is5Ej?'r" V a^^ or :n a gsssp excite- 
ment. And tnrnEiigi <inaint'" ready-made T^^rrmjlas the 
ridiculousnes'orllfeisi^D^^i^^^^ adult 
: world and. ihein- isaaite;: Droclaimed,' danger . and death 

mocked, arudlhecmcEsirjrof anguage itself as saiiouared. 
Children enjoy langusgejBfey eand wai!) join in a rhps^ asi^is^ las they 
hear it. A bookby RutsnKrraiiss::^ A Ver^^Special Hoai^ (Harp-i, 1953), 
illustrated by Maurice Semd^ . and nssed ortitape iHCordirags of chil- 
dren's language while 2ii)ey »4?eEsatpsai . show^the rhythm, rfeme, and 
nonsjense that children ascorpais^ie iaiianguage play. 

When children h^ £ .^^^ vrarditbat intrigues them, this; lend to 
use it in all appropriate mdx mw^ iniappropriate ways. Teaahsrs who 
read Curious George books IhyH A. will hear curious this-. curious 
thatfor many weeks, A Sv€«^y^-oki chi^ beard his mother ex- 
claim, "Isn't tihat magniScent ' ftbout a magnolia treeiin bloom, picked 
up the word and labeled ev^rythfrm ^'cniagnificent" ior of the 

day. Kindergarten children (i(?^/f do tieir part in vocabulary idevelopment 
if teachers do theirs by prDw kjing: Itess irf experierica^ to talk about and 
encourage children to talk at ' out thffim. ~ 

\tjJL 
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Phonofogy 

. On the b^'of Templin's research (42). which neported the age 
levels at whidi acoirate producaon of cohsoaant soumds was achieved 
by the subjects in the stuck?, fiye-year-oSds wouild still bciin the process of 
-achieving articuiaition toLt, th (voiced and unjvoiced), u, /; 7, and zh. 
Snow's study (40) of fiist grade cBildren revealed tietween 100 and 
1,067 "errors*' in articulation of the following sounds: ng, j, th as in 
child, 5h,s, o, r„ z, voiced and unvoiced th, and r as in azure. One may . 
note i»t5ie pronunciatiion of words beginning with PI and [r] the kinder- 
garten child may substitute u;, thus the word [love] is frequently pro- 
nounced [wove] and run pronunced Iwun]. The unvoiced th at the 
beginning of a iword may become t as in [tink] for think and [tum] for 
Aumb^ibul bccsmcs^ at the end of a word as in twif] for with or fol- 
lowing a medial [r] asln [free] for three. 

Reduction and clustering of sounds in some words and combina- 
tions of wordsis a frequent occunerxe in the speech of young children. 
The foBpwing are illustrative: ^mme, for give me; da yuh, for dp you; 
wachadoin? for what are you doing?, gotta, forgot to; wanna, for want 
to; meecha, for meet you; gonna or'gunna, for going to. These forrtis 
are also heard in the informal, causual-speech of adult speakers of stan- 
dard English. Children gradually learn how to adjust their pronunciation 
according to the degree of formality required by the situation . 

The articulation features of five-year-olds' speech described above 
should not be considered speech defects; but neither should we assume 
that time will take care of the matter. Maturation includes" much more 
,*than time; experience also plays a crucial role in maturation. The 
kindergarten child needs experiences which foster the. development of 
articulation of speech sounds and pronunciation of words. As children 
*1^am new vocabulary, articulation and pronunciation develop also. 
Activities such as the alliteration ex^cise de&rioed under aaiditory dis- 
crimination may facilitate articulation, of speech sounds. Creative dra- 
matics>and dramatic play may also help cliildren acquire proper ^pro- 
nuncaation. Furthermore, such play can increase children's awareness 
of the social functions of language. 

Si;ntQx 

The preschool years comprise a period of particularly rapid growth 
in the acquisition of syntactic structures^ and it'has been stated that by 
the time a child reaches school-age he has mastered the syntax of his 
language. Recent research suggeists this may not be the case, as findings 
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indicate thsrproductive control of syntax air^i ars^uisiticnn orf synfax con- 
^n^^Akrmr^utti\^ elementary school yeii.v,,. OVonneWU Grignn, and 
Nonns (30:33) notedtwo periods of particukEriv rapid sy?ntactic develop- 
ment rr. speech: kindHrgarten through first ^r^dte, and tte €nd ofsfifth 
grade thcousiih ihe seiventh grade. From ktM^*:l^,^arten^ on therrt? was a 
steady; incrjs:^ in the ^numfiDer of wards per nit, defr^ed as s single 
independ^:predica£3on together with any ^iiabcn-dinaie dimjises that 
nuay be reimed to tL" Paralilel resnahs were fou.ad iin a IragJ^tv jdinal study 
bt^' Loban £M), In -^iation tto the increase in wcards, M^jnyc.k (25:115) 
painted oirrniiat xiss -may not necessarily e^iiience symiacrK maturity 
because soins moiHccomplex syntactic structunssmay bEsao^er-^ form" 
than less cesrolex fractures. She cited as an e3:amp!e: '"Tme boiy, who 
is ly\x]Q onjrriB gnnimd, is hmrt' versus ^he bcr.: lying on ibe groiund is 
hurt, the iss2T being more complex^ 

O'Donmell, Griffin, and .Nonis found aa.incrHase hsjm kmdssgarten 
through gr^e se^en .:in senience-CDmfoininc rsaisfaniHStiDns: :lhat is, 
embedding , one Herns) sentence into another: At sindEigsErKn, the 
mean number of nansformations per T-unit waii .81 u/sth a xange-of ,4 
to 1.6 for boys and .62 with & range of .0 to 1.2 :orgirls. rat compari- 
son, trie mean for seventh grade boys was 1.47 and ior seventh grade 
girls; 1.21.'Kindergarteri children used nominal constructions to a much 
greater extent than adverbial constructions in sentence-combining 
transformarions. The direct object was ts:ie grammatical functiian of the 
nominal constructions In the^eech of kiodergaiten ^s amd boys; the 
indirect object and object cooipletnent dad not app^anntheir-speech . 

■ The mrodifier used mc3st frequency by kinder^em children in 
nominal ccrnistructions was noun plus genitive forms ^(posessive), with 
an occunreSicH of 11.42;per 100 T-uniits for boys aridigris/The occur- 
rence of otirar modifiersiin.nominal corstructionsfor batfcfeoys and girls 
were: noun plus noun 8.00, noun plus adjective 6.47, moiun plus rela- 
tive clause 4.77, noun plus prepositiomphrase 3:90, noum plus infinitive 
phrase ,79, Tioun plus participle or pairticilple phrase .80)., with adverbs 
not used at all. - 

In the luse of coordinating conjunctions, both kindergarten boys 
and girls used a preponderance of and, as occunred at ail other levels; 
kindergarten boys usedijuf to a greater extent than so anmi ito a much 
greater extent than the girls; girls appseared.to use so rnuchj imore than- 
but and !mare than tiie botys; neither \xb3^s nor girls at this lewelosed or as 
a coordinajingconjunctioTj. 

The^ssructmral patterns of the mairrdauses did ncnrrvary a great deal 
from kinderganten to seventh grade. Aiirall Iev42ls, thc£*^ predominant 
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patterns i^^e sukc^^l^veiir^nd subject-werb-ob^rr. T<^' lesser degree, 
chSdresT' .asi^all lewes :u3ed:subject"Ve^b-predic2S5^ nomxmal and subject- 
vprb-|»fi2raate. e^iEdiwsil. IKin-dargarten giris used th^ thera-werb- 
subje2S2:pfflitem ti.^ a itmidi^giEater extent than did; tenciergarten boys. 
::Signlfe^r sex -d^fessnnHS^^^^ larnguag^e develop- 

jnent^ ^ ;it should iB= ootcd that tthe boys su^^wissed ths girls in a 
tiumbma3i£areas 

CSoTEssky Ir^l in :£ szndy of the acquisition c^!^ loux cofCTlexsym- . 
tar t^r^^CTirrn irp«?T ^ r?riKii i 'l mr f i i jtn five to aen .yeaiS-of^?^: conciudecttbat 
the"aa2|iiisEtion o^-^^xsrrrr :^ictures \Aias a procE^ -MU'f n^ effect at nine 

• j^earse^agc. Ah^30E#L n tiiis stEidy she found ccm^y^^^ sble variation iin 
theagBat which riraliii^ of thEHz^^i.^atufes, in s later 

..stuciy,r44:I20) wiimi±^tEr;^g^ 53 to 9.9 dewdop-r^j^r^al stages were . 
evi JtKHU sa, Thesitrutftir^ssinpicxsd in these stud^cr^saiiire ideretifica- 
iion.oficl^p stnffini2ffi£sarons asinpposed to tiioseif ■ smrfacestnictuie. 
The-^ssEiciurcs atsii^ Aisnmints of difficult^ ^re qucESs^dfeselow from the 
fifststnck?. 

Skructiire / D^fficuh]; 

1. John ise^isy tn3^. 1, subject orrT :*r::isnce 

subjectof^vij- 

2. John promissifSHl to 50. . 2. subject of^: 

3. John astenBffirjjfiiiBt SD do. 3. subject of c±i. 

4. HH:kneu?liiat ci0nT\ u^^^ , 4. reference rjince 

to win ttexaa:^ 

The data deSineatsdi HbDve provjde)iriformation the state of 

syntactical devdDprnemcarfeindcTgart children. Thiisjreriod is one of 
rapmiii'mourth jnlie deveifapirncnt of synsax, but it siarauid be reiterated 
iha±inaturatiQn isnTDt jji2^ta;imattcr of time. Children fleannrto talk by talk- 
ing, :and this I f^fiTTJi i n g is-gnb^nced when children haawe something sub- 
stantive aboiii^ wshich tE^ tsdk. Programs that prosjtfe. .2 continuity? . of 
kaming in content ar^ af Wct^ ito the childnsn pKDvide the sub- 
stance.arouinduvdiich:la2rga®ge x^ delve into 

Tiew conternt tfiSking abpxjt iit , enaoting it. buiikSiE^hings m\ relation tSD it, 
Tsyntactk::;sticc2rnres also 3xre learmsd. For example, in studying about 
airplanes tssnsitfne airpoit:, noun and acfijective mocsfeaiion in ncnsninal 
constructioans appear im xsath siariffect airid aj£>jent funoiuns as t3ie rhil- 
dren asn^Qi!5\g iix dascussion and dramsaic ^km,,, iaik about cargo 
..planaes, paOTRT\g€rp^ltfflaes,.!big t^n^s> littSs p^an^acc^f^r weather, heavy 
sntm'u «?«sy SCTQEmgs^ anci:.'CQUT^^ othsr coisfeEnaitions acqiM-ied as a 
./resmtdl'ilBarnvTngaBc^^ tknm 
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Earlner in the discussion of concept! de^/f?itcrp:cniCTt, it was pointed 
out thiat a child may kmow the name of somethiinf ^and can identify the 
object^but the chiild s concept may. be vague : r mart^fuquate. A scrpilarity 
prevaiiis in the child s acquisition of worlds and u\e\vr meanings. A Bill 
keane "Family . Circus'' cartoon is amusungic iiiiistrjsfee. The litrtle boy'^s 
mofesr finds him taking an armful of cookies ::::rom i:L;xookie box. In re- 
spon2Ee:trD herHocik of disapprobation, Jeffy isys: 'X'adGy said I couild 
have some cookies — ^^how many is ^sorr^ie?" leSy 's auession and qiiadk 
thinking in this case, one must add, nHH^uedi \r. 7i::is most obvious of 
predicaments. Nevertheless, the genui-^enaes of rh:;.; question is ^sup- 
ported iby research. Finding words wh i h^hl^i triniirtL^ihan 'one- meaming 
becorroes am exciting game for chibren. iexensui caf Peggy Parrishs 
Amelia Beidelia hooks portray the -humor of dnaosinrg the wrong mean- 
ing. 

Recent research reveals that ycoing chilamin have limited under- 
ssandimg of relaxiona!,' terms . Adults onsn asuEss chiidren understand 
tnssetsrms anduse tlhematsthe aduhs do, bnt this does not seem to be 
tfe^casG. Glarlc (5:226) founrd a sequence oti:7;uT stages in thie atcquiisi- 
ticn o^.the nneaning of the words before and ajfter-. Sha reported: 

. , .ficst r nildren understand neither -word: second, chfildren 
understood oe/ore but hot after; nrrrrd, criildren interpristcd 
after as if it meant before: and foirrm, children und^lppd 
both w(ord5 correctly^. ^ \ 

In: a study of the nse of the terms same, mcrve, acid le^ in connpari- 
sons of length, wecght:. and number of objeos a?ith subjects 49 to 62 
months in age, Griffiths, Shantz, anciiSiegel {13)^ reported the follownng 
results: the ilerms more and less were: used correctiy more often than tftie 
term^me m comparisons of length Bnd weigfe: more was used more 
corredly in; comiparisons of tength ^^nd weigfcit tfaan with nannber;; less 
wssMi^d nnsDre 'oatrect].^^ u-itnh com^ji^rix^ than wnith those of 

weign: and niarn&eirs; same was iis^-^ii nimte cc?nrec\\y with length than 
wit!!^ meight and numberr. Thus, aH:th;;viV:f^ -^rms were u&ed carrectkimiore 
ofte:T Tor comrparisons of lerjgtfc thanl for coimpariscsns df weight sndl 
num?.j.s£r. The term scsme proved to bi_ ihe^nmt difficidtifcer the children 
inthnsi^itudy. - 

j;^5iTaldson and Wales (l/j?), ]nu;?v^sugaring scrquisition of rela- 
tions;:.;, ^srms w^.chifidi^ ag^trhree-er d-a-li^lf to^ that the 
teiim ssme arrdid^renat wen-e ^jsesdirricorrectly. with tne term differerxt 
appEsmrg to onssEn trorrhe child :a diff ::vent ^tem havin Che same attri- 
butes as: the. compaEison iterr* In a second expcrtruenriising cardboard 

35 \ -. 
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trees aaid paper appks in which phildren were asked to judge whiA tree 
had more or less apples and in which:the children were asked lo make 
one tree have more ©r less apples, it was found, as in an earlier study 
(11) Aat many of the children consisitently Interpreted fess" as symony- 
mbus with more. In the ccise of same/different and more/Tess, tb^ in- 
vestigators stated " - . . in£fifferentiation of the antonyms occurs in both 
cases" a2)- 

in a discussion of Donalcfacm and Wal^" reuhs, Clark (6:271-272) 
pointed o«it that comparative adjectives are pDlar opposites and thst 
onJy one of thelenhs .designates physksil extension along a cS- 
-mcBsion .".For example, wide refers to the dimension of width, as isi the 
stattoent, "The desk is three feet wide/' The term identifying the 
physical dimension then has a nominal use; however,, it also has acoiv 
trastive use as in the statememt, "Jbis desk is wider than that one." The 
other term has only the corrtrastiwe use as ia, "This desk s narroiwer 
than that one." Clark posited a developmental sequence ini childrsus 
understanding of relational terms. Using the terns more andl 7ess as ex- 
amples, he explained: " 

■ First, the child uses more and ikss in the nominal! noracom- 
' para'tive sense only. Second, since the nominal tenm refers to 
extension rather than to lack of extension, he uses berth more 
and less to refer to tthe extended end of the scale. Finally, he 
learns to distinguish less from mors and apply it to the less ct- 
tended end of the scale comparatnvdy. 

it.is in this third stage that tihetchild used comjparatives in their -compara- 
tive meaning. 

The information about relatiomaii terms has specnal^ refevarace to 
many readiness activities in vOhach ^/oumg chiiidren are asked to detsr* 
mine similarities. and differences of various kinds and to make varma^ 
other comparative judgments. Teachers' nsed to recognizK thaC the 
.comparative term rhay not yet fiimction as a comp^atiive foirthe child 
One of 'the writers, in warkimg witih kindergarten chlidiren, 3ound that' 
--helping children understand ,tihe- compasrative meamHig of tthe word 
more facilitated achievement con "Piagefen cla^ indusion tasfe {38). 
Young children als6 lhave diffeulty with other rrelational terrns: italfler. 
shorter,' older/younger, hlgbes/lower, Wrger/srmaller^ thicksr/ttenner. 
"and wider/narrower. These terms, are all cornparatives, vstkh 1tt\^e^ 
have only limited meaning for fee young child^ 

The importance of oral Jamguage in kindergarten programisand in 
relation to reading-was significantly evidenced in a study by Ldban (24) , 
in which it was found that children who ranked high in oral laniguagje 
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ability at the kindergarten level also ranked high in reading achievement 
in later years. Loban s conclusion that proficiency in oral language is 
baac to adue\«!ing competence in readij^g is in agreement with the find- 
ings^ (Qf\a number of other studies. Kindergarten teachers play a signifi- 
cant imkin helping children expand their receptive and productive lan- 
guage competence . 

Cultmral Factors erf Language in the Kindergarten ' 

As cducestors Lsamed more about the nature of language develop- 
ment and its arelali^nnship to school achievement, it became clear that 
oral Baraguage actitrihes form the basis for the development of skill in the 
entire spectrum or the language arts. The importance of developing 
progiianns in oral English as a means to improve reading and writing at 
ewer^/ level was stressed by the National Cbuncil of Teachers of English 
.Task Farce on Teaurhing English to the Disadvantaged. 

Comcunrenit with the recognition of the importance of oral language^ 
ID school achievement, educators began to focus more on preventive 
approaches to tthexeading failure among children who were coTTsidered 
tr) be high risks. Such children generally come from families whose in- 
j:::Dmes place them in the lower socioeconomic levels and they are most 
nfteri members of a cultural minority group. In the sixties, programs 
^ch as Head Start and Follow Through were launched for these chil- 
nsen in an effort to avert problems before they became overwhelming. 

"In additiori'to the many new programs that focused on the very 
^CTiung:- intensive study was undertaken into a wide variety of com- 
ponentHrbelieved to be the cause of reading retardation among the dis- 
advantaged. One of the factors given considerable attention was that of 
lianguage. Specifically, it was the linguistic differences of children who 
were brathr pbor and black that many linguists, psychologists, and edu- \ 
c3tors began to investigate. The fact that the language of these children^ 
caifferecD noticeably from the language of instruction in the schools wa^ 
liypothcssed to be a major cause of their reading failure. Though 
rfocusedl.OT bb':ks, these studies hold implications for any thild who_ 
speaks ejnonstandard dialect. 

Trsnftionally, teachers have worried about the language of non- 
standarvn speakers largely because we thought it to be inferior. We 
sought to eradicate the ^^ad" gramm?ir, the "poor English" these chil-'" 
drcn weffe speaking. We would ponrect a student consistently for twelve 
long years only to discover that he or she would still, say "They was" 
instead of 'They were." Such failures were blamed on the rhild as we . 
continued in our attempt to teach all children to' speak the formal way 



En^sh tcxtixioks said they should. It is no wonder we ignored the _ 
finguists coming onto the scene who told us we never taught textbook 

- language in the first place. The linguists persisted and finally made us ^ 
recognize that language just would not be contained in a rigid standard* 

- box. They shocked us even more by insisting there is no one correct 
English and that appropriateness is determined by factors such as the 
setting, the topic, and the speakers and their purpose in speaking. We 
floundered with these elusive guidelkies because it had always been so 
comfortable to know that we. were correct, and so ennobling to rid the 
world of ain'ts and gottas. 

As we listened further to the sodolinguists we began to recognize 
that all languages vary, that the black English many of our low socio- 
economic black children were speaking is rule governed, systematic, 
and capable of expressing all levels of thought. 

At this point, it would be well to define what is meant by the terms 
standard English and nonstandard diaiect Linguists agree that each 
individual uses language in ways that make him unique and,^ in reality, 
there is no such thing as a standard language. In order to develop 
guidelines for language instruction, however, a working definition was 
needed. Horn (21) reportsthat, in Mayl968ra grOTip"of"educata^^ 
linguists, concerned with language development and individual op- 
. portunities, met at the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington, 
D.C. The committee drafted this definition of standard American Eng- 
lish: *'A socially unmarked variety of American English used as a refer- 
ence point in school language instructio^Vc^o ina"ea^ the_ individual's 
repertoire of important and useful ways of communicating. This variety 
of American-English is often heard on network radio and television 
newscasts." Johnson (22) defines nonstandard dialect as the collective 
patterns of a subcultural group that does not have the prestige of the 
collective speech patterns (standard English) of the dominant cultural 
group (the middle class). Some' linguists term the variety of English 
spoken by most disadvantaged black people as the nonstandard' black' 
dialect. 

It is extremely important that the kindergarten teacher build a< lan- 
guage program that encourages children to use their own dialect as a 
basis;. for oral and written expression. Nonstandard dialect should be 
accepted as readily as standard dialect during sharing time, storytelling, 
areatiVe dramatics, and any other oral language experiences that might 
be provided. When the teacher acts as a scribe for children's written 
charts and stories, regular orthography should be used in-recording the 
spelling. Any grammatical variations, however, should be recorded just 



as they are expressed by the child. For example, Billy may tell a storyJ 
which sounds like this: "I gonna git a new bike foe my burfday, an, an, 
an, it gonna.be a two wheeler. Man.*' The teacher-scribe would record: 
Billy's Birthday Story. going to get a new bike for my birthday. And it 
going to be a two wheeler. Man.** In this way, pupils can observe the 
relation between speech and print. They will see their own words writr 
ten as they will seg them in books. The notion that their very own stories 
can be written down and read by someone is a critical understai^ding \rP 
the language learning process; however, this does nut occur if the^e is a 
grek mismatch between what the child says and what is written down as 
the child's own composition . Standard spelling is maintained so that the 
visual forms remain consistent as the child moves toward reading frorh • 
books. ^ ^ ^ 

The gradual acquisition of written'communication skills in standard 
English is a desirable outcome for all children as they move througK the 
grades. There is goodfeason to believe that the child who has learned 
to use language effectively (whether it be standard English or a noq- 
standard dialect), both as a tool for communication and as a means for 
creative expression, will be more receptive to language learning in 



general. Thus, such children would be even more likely td acquire the" 
^standard English conventions generally expected in school and in the 
broader society. . . 

The concerns related to the language of our increasing Spanish- 
speaking population are in many ways quite different from that of the 
nonstandard ^EngEsh speaker. Although such children are often called 
bilingual, the term applies to very few at the kindergarten stage. Hornes 
where. both English and Spanish are spoken as native languages are 
relatively rare, and the children of such families do not face th^ prob- 
lems encountered by those who grow up in an environment where only 
Spanish is spoken. These children vwll experience confusion and failure 
. during the kindergarten and prirnary grades unless thfe '^chool is willing 
to make special provisions for their needs arid to accept their native lan- 
guage as valid. , ; 
" . We have already stated that every attempt must be made to reduce 
the mismatch between the language of the ijonstandard-speakirig~ 
leacper and the language of instruction. This sarne principle holds true 
for the child with little or no English as well. Before children can be ex- 
pected to learn to read English, they must have a firm foundation in oral 
English. Otherwisp., as Modiano (27) suggests, it may be best to intro- 
duce reading in the first language. Some schools have initiated bi- 
lingual/bicultural programs in which both languages and cultures serve 

as the,jnedi um of instuctibn. g ^ ' . 

■ ^ ■ ■ 



7 ;7 Young d^^iren g^eraSi^ ila-ve iSttie diffeuky acqinring a new Ian- 
guage. Pflaum (3^*suggests that *'quarantreeing 'the presence c£ a ^ 
, natural language environment in the preschool classroom seems to be 
provision enough for prje§cho6l chiMren to feam English as a second 
language (f they are required to speak English to communicatev" 
Authorities agree it is essential to have an atmosphere that encourages 
an abmndance of rich, natural conversation snlhe new language, 

Sinceiaindergarteh teachers often are childen's first teachers, what - 
;. fee teachcEs; do and say has profounid effects upon, children's attitudes 
about schotdl and their impressions (of how the school views them. Tor 
flias reason, kindergarten teachers nnust examine carefully their attitudes 
albaut childaren who speak a language cither than standard. English. . 

Kindergarten teachers must bam all they can about the language 
;"'of chilcfiren tney teadi, Theymtist be kecnliy senative to the fact that 
repeatedly? correcting and rebuffing a child for "incprrecf speech" will 
'V detor Jangnage learning in school. Knowledge of the children'alanguage 
will assist tfhe teacher in differentiairing befeween phonological and syn- 
. tactical dlf§erences which may occur in the nonstandard dialect speaker 
or emerging IbiKngval speaker and trsc-se speedh habits which ^e due to 
"v-r immaturity; For example, the.artiaiilation of th as /d/ rhay reflect noh- 
- ^^andard cBalect rather than immatur?e speech. 

There is no evidence that correrfon of St chad's language has ever 
had any positive effect on if. McNeill; (26:69) describes the way children - 
assimitote adult models into their cmrrent grammars, bu^he deafly dis- 
tinguisflies between assimilatang'^Tmittations and changing a child's gram- 
ffnar. He cites one child, in the plhase of producing double fiegatives 
while developing the negaitive transformation^ who had the following 
excharage with his mother. 

Chad: Nobody don't like me. - " ^ 

Mothei: No, say^snobody likesme." ^ 
. " Child: Nobodydon'tlikeme. 

(eight, repetitions of this cffialogucj - 
Mother: No, now listen carefully; say "nobody likes me;" 
Child: Oh! Nobody don^t likes me. 
Not only do such pradfltes of correcting not help, they/ may-actually 
hnnder a child's learning. In fact, Cazden (2:111) says: 

The implication for education is that teachers nnay be inter- 
. fering with the child's learning process by insisting on re- 
sponses that superficially look or sotind^^correct.'" 
The often used dictum that we should accept the language ithatchildren ^ 
bring to school gains stronger support than ever. It is not ItHrough cor- * 
: rection but throoigh a rich and supportive langliage environment that 
children vvill expand thear language power and control. 

— — - — -t!(r~^ — ^ — 
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^ : . It is important that all childien be provyed-many ppportunities to ; 
Jvi;.; . engage in a variety bf language adjvities in which their contributions are 

considered; valuable regardless'of Mialect or stage of bilingualism,. A • 
' • . teacher responds to children in terms of the 'ideas they are expressing . 
v ' aod the intent oftheexpression-f-not the grammatical foi;m. 

Equally as important as accepting the language of tjne child as an- 
{individual is the develop^ment of an appreciation of language variation 
■' r among all children. Thus the teacher^s responsibility goes beyond aiwilU 
r- ' ■ ingness to rethink th^ways in which language variability is viewed. For, 
4: . although ideas about Janguage «ability..have changed, - the 'greatest 

chahge has come in the ideas about ihe responsibilities of teachers. In 
''v . ' essence, 'we hav-C-^-^htnTiJeHTrorn focusing* on children's failures to 
I ifocusing on our responsibilities as teachers. 

• r . ^ The National;Council of Teachers of English Co mmitYee on C om- - 

i^r^rr^ 'posiFion aKdXor^mu^^ 

' teachers'to uphoM Oje rights pf students to their own language. 

;",5. / - Wfe affirm the students' right to their own patterns and 
J;"^ . ; - , varieties of language— the dialjects of their.nurture 9r:wha^ 

' V " ever^dialects in which they find their own identity and style. 

;V ' Language schclars long ago denied that the myth of a stan- 

. . dard American dialect has any validity. The claim that any one 

ifk^^. . dialect is unacceptable amounts to an attempt of one social 

- gr&up to exert i^fe dominance over another. Such a claim leads. ; 
' to false advice for speakers and writers; and immoral advice v 

- / for humans. A* nation proud. of its diverse heritage'' and its 

■ 'vtultural apd jracial variety will preserve its heritage of dialects. . 

/We affirm. str6ngly tl]atleachers must have^ 
Ws''"- \, / - and training that wH^ diversity and up- 

• — ---holdithe.right Qf:stuBents-tb-their-6wn-langu^^^^ — — - ■ 

kr;::. ,. , , , ■ -■>^. p.^./.-. - 

JmpHcatidns for Instructional'Goals . 
The relationship between language development and reading 
C achievement has been demonstrated repeatedly in studies by Loban 

(24), Strickland (41), and others.?Some researchers hive extended l 
knowledge by exploring specific areas which .contribute to that relation- 
ship. For example, Cohen (7) studied the effect of a special literatures 
f program on the vocabulary and reading achievement of second-grade 

V. . children. Children who had stories read aloud to them every day gained 

significantly more in vocabulary and reading achievement than did a 
[S - controUgroiip. In a subsequent study,' Cohen examined the ways thatr 

.;\ ... authors of childi-erl's books'clarified concepts ;and unfamiliar terms in the - 
- :;, ^books used^Techniques often inyolvejd sensory imagery and added to 



, comprehension without interfering wiih ihe story lirie^ 
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(17) comiDared the language of children's j^plTs^^^ 
content of children's television programs to see if the lartgiiage used was 
|.f^^ 'similar. She found that children's books used a much wider range of 
'^kj syntactic patterns than did the television programs. Sentences in chll- 
dren's books were most often compleXi, while the sentences used, on 
i^^,, television were simple In structure. A strong literature program provided 
a richer language environment than the one Experienced on television.- 
Chomsky (3) investigated the relationship between"* children's 
-knowledge of complex syntactic structureis and the amount of reading 
done\by them as well as the amolint of material read aloud to them. She k 
found that children vyho were read to and who read more on their own 
had^a significantly higher knowledge of complex structures than chil- 
dren who heard and read fewer books. ' - a 

Cullinan, Jaggar, and Strickland (10) extended the work done by 
yCohen^bv^xamining^morje^^pecificattu^v J^ch^ to > 

literature affected chifdren's language development. In their study , both 
experimental and control groups had stories read aloud to thenveveiry- 
day but only the experimental groups wer^ involved in activities which** 
.'Stimulated active use of the language heard from reading the literature 
aloud/ These children were involved in rolejglaying, creative dramatics, 
choral speaking, a parroting game, story telling, puppetry, and group 
.discussions of the books following the daily reading. The control group 
followed their daily story time-with art activities, music, rhythmic activi- 
ties, or activities which did not involve active participation in the use of 
j^Ay'thiB language beard from the story reading. At the kindergarten level, 
^children who used language grew in their contfor of language sighifi- 
g; j • c antly more than the children who merely heard language* ; ' 

The active use of language yeSiTrthep^ of language 

has been examined In relation to television. Young children who watch 
f a great' deal of television* have not demonstrated unusual growth in lan- 
ir guage control. Although they hear language extensively while-viewing • 

television, they are not actively involved in verbal interchange using the 
; language. This would explain why nonstandard speakers generally do 
P *^ not increase '^heir control of standard English, despite the factthat they^ 
may watch television for many hours each day. The personally in- 
i volving language that nonstandard English speakers hear and practice is 
■ ; . more likely the part that influences their language; it is not the passively 

" The implication for teachers is clear, Children must use language to 

grow in their control oif language. Models and stimulation are important, 
> but models without participation and active use by children arebound to 

— - — — — — • " •• ■ 
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Literature provides teachers many opportunities for stimulating 
'. children's active use of language. Furthermore, books provide hew ex- 
: periences and introduce new words into children's vocabularies. Chil- 
dren hear a variety of sentence patterns and can be engaged in happy 
experiences \vhich involve new ways to say things. The following sug- 
gestions are intended to stimulate t)}e active use of language. 

Flannelboard stories. For years, teachers have been cutting out 
shapes of characters and objects in a story and using them on a flannel- 
board to tell a story: The .same idea worb for having children tell 
stories. After hearing Little Blue and Little Yellow (Lionni) or The Man 
. Whm)idn't Wash His Dfs/ies (Krasilovsky), children will use the.flannel 
cutouts repeatedly as they retell the story to themselves and others. 

Creatwe dramatics. After reading a story, children enjoy acting it 
out and playing the roles that were depicted: Folktales and'old favorites, 

dramatics. Discussing what the characters weje like, how they would 
soupd, and how they would behave makes the story come alive and re- 
sults in a lively enactment Children use their own language and the 
language of the characters to play out the story line .r- . 

Puppetiy. Simple hand puppets or fancy commercial ones add zest 
to storytelling time. Children who may be shy and vOho will not speak in 
fronflof a group turn into chatterboxes when they are hidden behind a 
puppet stage. They become the characters represented by the puppets 
and use language free)y . ' ^. . - 

Transparencif storiesr. Storytelling sessions can be enhanced by 
using transparencies to picture the characters and events involved. 

adapted to the transparency sheets. C^ 

even better, so that when each character is added it builds the mosaic of 
the tale. The Little Blife and Little Y^^^ story is especially good.for the 
transparency format. When Little Blue and Little Yellow overlap as they 
do in the story , they tuijn green right before your eyes. 

Peier Parrot. A panrot puppet can tell children that, instead of his 
repeating things after people, this one wants tfiem to repeat after him. 
Being a fussy parrot, Peter insists that children repeat everything exactly * 
the way he says it: Peter asks the children to repeat sentences from the 
story orqnes based on the story. Poetry is a ifavorite of Peter Parrot and 
he enjoys very much David McCord^s P/c/ceiy fence. Children try hard 
to repeat "Give it a lick it's the pickety fence' Give it a lick it's a clickety ' 
fence. Give it a lick it's a lickety fence." 
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||; Ifl^ and finger 

# ' y tO icin in. spontaneously^ Teachers -who read or 

rcidte rhythniic phra^:^ «nth enthu^ have a chorus. of chil- 

dren's voices joining theirs. Wanda Gag's Mf/Wons of Cats has "Hun- : 

... dreds of cats, thousands of cats, millions .and billions and trillions of 
I cats" repeated several tiiiR<js throughout the story and children join in 
repeating it spontaneously. 

] ' Fantasy, imagination, and language form the essence of literature 

and are central to children's development. Children who are, not told 
stores and who are not read tp will have little reason for wanting to 

|. ■ " learn to read . Hearing good stories and participating in the active use of 

fr. language enriches children's language and leads them happily into' ) 

y^'' reading on their own, 
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The Teacher : 
Fostering Interest Q 

and Achievement O Boniiie Smith Schulwitz 

• / ' . ..■ . . . . 

The preceding chapter, focusing upon the young child, provides the 
proper perspective for the emphasis of this chapter— the teacher. Any/ 

- quality educational program .inust begin with foremost attention to the 
children for whom the program is being developed before other aspects 
are considered. With this rationale; this discussion concerns issues perti- 
nent^to the role of the teacher in instructional r.eading:;programs for . 
young children. Chapter 3 is divided into three major sections: 1) Moti- 
vjation in the Kindergarten, 2) Cwating and Sustaining Interest 

V Throughout the Kindeygartea Year, aacid 3) pur Goal: Interest for All^ — 
: Begpnnin^ Reading for Some, followediby concluding statements^ 

Motivatibn in the Kindergarten 

iLCTning to read depends Bapsmtiwo of the TnostSsBBcprinciplesrf 
all learnings— motivation and reinforcwnent, Tttee^pwi^ples specify 
thatlfe ^ ming is more lik iel v to occur B 'ja Aen an ciaaBB nism:^ ants to reach - 
a specie goal in order, to seek satrsfeactipn of a need, Le.,. when ::the 
learncriis motivated, and 2) when the response the learner makesire- 
suits in arriving at the goal, i,e., the response is then reinforced. "For. 
example, when a young child learns to say "Jenny*' in response to" 

^ the visualrcue of the letter symbols which formuthe namjCi^rthe source of 
motivation may be the desire to succeed in ithismew, exciting task of 

\ reading and the reinforcement is the teachers word of praise for .the- 
child's success in this word recognition exercise.. Reinforcements then, 
arexonsequences which facilitate and perpetuatciilearning. 

Motivation is "characterized by two types: extrinsic, and intrinsic. 
The^behavioristic view of humans as reactive organisms, which respond , 

. to^outside forces acting upon thelm, forms tliie basis for the f>jn>;iion of 

, extnnsfc motivation in learning. To illustrate this concept, the young 
child at school may be extrin^cally motivated by the outside forces of: 

• ■ ? ' ■ : :-47 ■ \ V. ; ■■■-..■^ 
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S Immed^ classroom or school-related privilege, ei 

prize, a happy face sticker or ''Good" written by the teacher on a 
paper, teacher attention, teacher approval, praise) 

* • Academic rewards (academic -success, being able to achieve, con- 
^ fotmity with peers,' good papers) 

j. • Social rewards (peer conformity, peer acceptance, peer approval) . . 
Equally as significant in motivating learning are the inside forces— 
the learner's own innate chariacteristics, needs, and values. These ""unc- 
£; tion to create /ntrinsic motivation for learning. For example, the young 
vJ ^ child could be intrinsically motivated by : ^. 
p • • Natural curlo^ty 

• Spontaneous learning 

• Desirctopleaserothers 

• : • Dtealre to succeed or excel 

Generaflly, as. individuals msstam and S2Elis%' the more primary » 
needs (7) flSiey ^a»ave satisfaction ircarn an inaner need r.to know and 
understancL Th^ssre therrmoremfflbtivrried in learningtenvironment 
by IntrinsicficHCffi^he lor^an^igoal crf educaaaon is to make the value 
: : of lcarnlnSJi^aiinK Hopefulfsc the mature student is 

: ablefto readWdfetefiMwl. 

Whem^ipsifflS children te^»ewer, a substantial part of 

• V their:motixi3Hfw«i .fe list 
" cites^oThi^afflEfe ways.ateacher mighfl ■ complish this within the in- 
: structionalmBaKSrrgjpro^ 

* Use- a warmth, enthusiastic voice and personality in relating to 

rH^ MrPn Thii; Pnthng^agr^ and they, in 

tim:. become excited about the reading te^^ 
^ • Instire that every .child achieves some measure of success. 

/ Whether a child is motivated to attempt a task depends to an 
^ extent upo^ whether past efforts have produced success or 
failure,/ — 

• Givie positive attention and'approvaiio each child. 

• Giv:e geneious verbal praise and extra concrete' rewards (de- 
pending om the needs of the children) such as a tbuchy a hand- 
shake, a happygram, or positive words onpapers. 

• Convey a^genuinepcrsonal interest in each child. \ 

Methods and technnaquesiwteaching 

• Involve diiildren in , learning activities such as role playing and 
action-oriented fesons. One J^ndergarten iteacher Avoids up 

/ ' ~~~~w~ ^ \ ■ ■ ■ 
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cards with action words such as stand, jump, and hop to which 
individual children respond if they can read the word card . 

• Games, songs, rhymes to inicorporate fun while learning^skills. 

• Simple visual aids: *^Climbilhe ladder as you say the number 
words with me." ' ' ' 

• A challenge: "I'll beat can.trick you!" ' ^' 

• Bulletin boards with children's work displayed at their eye level. 

• Vl can" displays. Each child!s name is recorded vwhen a task is 

. o accomplished .'For exacnpfe, "1 can read my first and fast name!" 

. . ' . ■ ^ 

Materials in the learning environm^t 

• Audiovisual materials. 

• Printed materials that are colorful, appealing, and current. 

• Action materials which Ihe children manipulate while learning a 
concept. 

• Child or. teach6r-made materials: experience stories, charts, 
labels made together, recorded dialogue about commonly' 

,. shared classroom evemts. . i. 
The possibilities are limitless. This^horit listingikmctions to illustrate the 
concept of providing extrinsic nnotiKation in tfefearning environment. 

Fortunately for the teacher o^xyourig chifen,:the children'' themT.; 
selvesioffer a good measure df initrinsic motrssation for learning. The * 
very nature of the young child, his innate desire to please others, his un- 
remitting curiosity to learn, and his inherent de^e to explore, di^over, 
and create provide intrinsic motivation. The competent teacher must - 
capitalize on the- natural motivation of ^oung children, adding :a gen- 
erous, measure of .teacher-created motivation lo set the stage for-suc- 
cessful reading. To do this, the teacher makesfull use of the fuj|jg>»bns of 
motivation in learning. ^ 

Since motivation is crucial in initiating all learning, it must be fore- 
most in the minds of kindergarten teachers as they set out, not only to 
launch young children on a successful start' in reading, but to create the 
kind of beginning which maintains lifetime motiva^on forxeadirig. Initiaft 
motivation must be followed by the nurturing of fectors which perpetu- 
ate the desire to continue reading. Motivation forreadingiin the kirwier- . 
garten should iraclude these factors (10:27) : 

1. Successful experiences so th^ students have feeling, of personal 

worth and saiurity. 
2L A school curriculum emphasizing social utility in what is taught (with 

considerable emphasis on the usefulness, here and now," of what is 
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taught); In addition to its prepar?ition for future life, school is ac- 
cepted more Impbrtartftly as preparation for life here and now. ISie 
result of learning to live here and now prepares one to live itr .an in- * 
definable future, ' 

3, Methodology to reinforce self-esteem in all girls and boys . 

4. Maximum competition with one's own past record artd rmniinuirn 
competition among all members of a class. ' 

In planning motlvatipnal techniques, love for interest in reading 
should be'the goal of any instruction— not instruction at the expense of 
interest. We should strive to create able readers,, but a paramount goal is 
to create readers who Luant to read. 

Creatingand Sustaining Interest throughout the Kindergarten Year 
The skilled teacher of young children not only should be awaa^ of 
the significance of motivation .in teaching and learning 'but cdgoizcmt of 
three other general principles: 1) the importance of child involvemciErt in 
learning, 2). the progression of various modes of learning^from concBtEte 
modes to more abstract ones, and 3) the -function* of task anal^^ in 
teaching and learning. A fodus upon the&e principles. seems warranted 
before attending to rr^ore specificsuggestionsfor creating and sustaining 
• interest. 

The old Chinese proverb, 

hear and I forget 
I see and I remember ^ ' . 

I do and I understand." . - 
illustrates trts important concept of involving young childremiin learning 
experiences to achieve optimal learning. As a teacher of younQ dail- 
dren, it is well worth remembering. . - 

Bruner's modes (2) of learning— the symbo/ic (highly abstract ex- 
perience), the iconic (pictorial experience) , and the enaciiue. (direct ex- 
. perience)— relate to the above coiricept of chiM involvement, fardkect 
experiences form the vital basis for understanding concepts. Eor iaac- 
ample, let's analyze the task of recognizing and comprehendingia snngte 
word, apple. The enactivemode incorporates direct experience :withian 
apple. This experience would include having children feel, «• look 
smejl, and taste an apple. Achieving this vital stage of experience untfa 
the apple, the iconic mode (pictorial experience) could be subsequently 
utilized since ti^ jDicture of an apple would recaill the child's direct 
perience with it.. At the symbolic (highly abstract experience) .stage, «fe 
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v wordoappfe would be used (visually and/or auditorially) to cue the child 
to the mental image of an apple or to the child's actual experience with 
an apple. ^ . 

Difficulties arise when the more abstract stages are used in teaching 
without the adequate foundations of direct experience. If a verbal 
symbol does not resemble anything a child has seen or experienced, the 
child may havie difficulty understanding it. In precise words, if a teacher 
intends a symbol to stand /or something, it must stand on something— a 
solid foundation of direct, relevant experience. 

Dale's Cone of Experience (3:107-135) shows an elaborated 
progression of learning stages, including those which Bruner describes; 
The Cone illustrates the essential broaid base of experience, sijggesting 
that this concrete stage is the primary basis from which to begin pur^ 
poseful learning. Successful learning experiences for young children 
begin with the concrete and then move upward in the direction of in- 
creasing abstiractness. 

* Task' analysis is. another important principle which teachers oi 
young children must continually remember. This concept refers to the 
analysis of any learning task so that its whole may be dissected into 
component parts. Next,.. these parts are analyzed and sorted along a . 
continuum of simple to complex. The product of task analysis is then a 
series of Increasingly more difficult steps which4 when successfully ac- 
complished, will usy^ally lead to the ability, to perform the complete 
'eaarning task. 

To utilize a personal example of the necessity for using task analysis 
in instruction, In the late 1960s I was teaching in a Head Start program 
for cnildren aged three and four. In ohe class I had planned a simple art 
exp€riencQ!.in wlfiich cutting with scissors was required. I vyas unaware 
that on^hree-year-old had probably never before used a pair of scis- 
sors. Of necessity, I had to analyze the motor task of cutting with 
scisors to te^ch.him how to use them. I divided the composite task into 
thise component parts, ranging frorh simple to more complex: 1) the 
//pinching motiol^ of the hand without the scisgors;- 2) ..working the 
scissors witci this S;ame motion; 3) cutting a piece of paper with simple 
cuts to make it fringed; 4) cutting on a straight line; and 5) cutting a 
straight-sided shape.NWc practiced each step until the child succeeded 
with each one and was able to proceed to the next step until the total* 
task was accomplished. \ v 




FiguKe 1. ATruncated Section of the. Cone of Experience. 

" From Audiovisual Methods in Teaching. Third Edition by" F.dgar Dale. 
Gopyright (c) 1946. .1954. 1969 by Holt. Rinehart and. Winston. Reprinted by ' 
permission of Hoh. Rinehart and Winston. " - 
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• The same procedure can be applied to any learning task. In the 
.analysis of a reading task (for example, visual discrimination), the foi- 
lowing Sequence could be utilized- 

. TASK: VISUAL blSCRlMINATiON 
DIRECTIONS: "Find the one that is different and mark it with an X.'] 
Visual Discrimination dfcShapes Simple 

oo.on ' 

AO A A 

O'O Q o ' . 

"Visual Discrimination of Letter S^r7\})ols 
1 P P P ' 



—7 — k-k-l"k T 

b p b b . 

Visual Discriminatton of Words 
do do «> do go 
p^t pat tap pat 
saw *was saw saw 
lead lead bead • lead 



. NOTE 
K THE 



SEQUENCE 
WITHIN 
EACH 
SETri.e.,* 
GROSS 

TO . _„ 
tlNE^ 
DIFFERENCES 



More co|;npiex 



INCREASE 
IN 

NUMBER 

OF 
LETTERS 



The significance of t'ask analysis in teaching is that we should be 
cognizant'of the '^pieces of the puzzle" which lead to th(> accbmplish-- 
~men t^o^ t he*t otal't a~sky"we~nee^^^ 
complishing the necessary prerequisite steps; and when a child does 
have difficulty with . a task, , we are able to . take the child back one or 
more steps to rebuild success. - * , 

With this general perspective in mind, ; we are now readj; to 
. examine some specific ways teachers of young children "can create, 
. captivate, '^md sustain Interest in reading ^experiences throughout the 
kindergarten. Dur goal is to capture interest without placing undue 
pressure oVi the young child. 

Utilizing Direct Experiences 

.Involving children in direct experiences- helps to build a rich e>t- 
^periential background that is essential not only for sustaining, interest but 

for building concepts, extending vocabulary, and establishing the rich 
— oral-4af^ua§e^ase-n€€essary-ta-d7^ec^ 
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vpirect experiences are those experiences within thie classroom, school 
; .building, s^^ community (field trip experiences)" which 

r^; : place the child in c^irect interaction with the environment and require 
[n .: / - vivid use of feelings*, s^ses, and perceptions. , 

' For example, a child could not /u//y understand what a "gerbil" is 
fer observes, touches, holds, and perhaps strokes a live 

nW: /Serbilt^Jtftt^ewise, the word "snow" can be /u//y experienced only by 
:.;.watc^^ snow fall, walking, through snow, catching a. few flakes of 
^^:,snow on one's tongue, or feeling the magical silence of snow as it falls, 
i:^ - The lettet ^U" in Jennifer's name comes alive to her when she traces its 
. . shape, molds a J Mh clay, hears its name, and hears the sound of J in 
^.l ' words which begin with the same sound as Jennifer, 
l:^lJ^l_J-iJObviouslyi-there-are concepts and word meanings a 
; : -find ijnpossible to associate with a direct experience,. This is under- 
standable. But the teacher's goal should be to involve the children in 
Jc'^ . concrete, direct experiences whenever possible. Only in situations" 
where this is unrealistic or unachievable should vicarious or more ab- 
laV ; stract expieriences be substituted, for exagiple, the use of.a photograph ' 
of dn eleph^^ when dfrect contact with such an anirfial cannot be ar- 
ranged. All of these judgments, naturally, depend upon the character- 
istics of the pupils. Their abilities, deficiencieSi arid experiential back- 
||; ■ .grounds are paramount in guiding these instructional decisions. 

K'^^j Utilizing Creative Dramatics, Creative Movement, Creative Language 
SP'! .. . Fortunately for the ^teacher of young childjen^ there are many 
L^^_enjoyablc-and:creative-activities-^ 

:tional program to promote a successful start in reading. Such activitieis 
; create interest because they are fun for children, yet produce instruc- 

'. tional benefits. Sample activities are enumerated below, along with the 
' skills these activities hqlp to develop. ^^ '. " ' '^ 

■ 0 .•• ■ 0 ■ * ■ . ■ ; .■ 

; \ . ■ . : ■ . • ■ . ■ . 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

: \ Activities ": . . Skills 

' Housekeeping conier , . * Self-expression * 

f a RoleplaOing %t * " Creative thinking 

J. / Story dramatizations ' Concept development * ^ 

V; > r, Puppets ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ' , Vocabulary growth , 

^ij , ; ; Spontaneous drama Listening . - 

fronijmus^^ Sequience of events '- v^^^ ;^^^^^ ' 

if :\ • Finqerplays ' -Characterization- 



Dramntic play kits • Oral language 



CREATIVE MOVEMENT 
ActiviUes \. 

» 

Exploring ho^ movement 
Moving in ditterent ways, 

levels, speeds 
Imitating animals 
Body shapes' 
Moving to music 
Moving as objects 



Skills 

Self-expression 
-€rcative^ink4ng- 



Concept development 
Vocabulary growth 
Listening 

Following directions 
Rhythm 
Problem solving 



CREATIVE LANGUAGE 
Activities 

Siprytelling . - 

Reading stories 
Reading poetry 

" Rl\^mes. -^-^ — — 

Songs 

Storyteller's Theatre (10) 
{teacher tells story and 
children join with sound 
effects and motions to 
correlate) 

Games 

Riddles 

Recordings 

Music 



Skiils 

Concept development 

Vocabntery^rowth 

Listening 
--Sequence- 



Oral language 
Rhyming 

AuditoryHiscrimination 
Auditory memory - — 
Rhythm 



^ The list of sample activities for each general category includes ap- 
propriate activities for young children. The accompanying skills list sug- 
gests possible skills which may be divyeloped from the activities. 
Illustrating one example wilFhelp clarify this point. 

The dramati:^ation, by children, of a well-known nursery rhyme 
could easily offer an opportunity for self-expression ^ as each child acts 
out a portion of the story line. Creative. thinking is demoristrated by-the \^ 
interpretation of a character or object. The childreAsC(ain praictice in 
listening as they listen first to the story line and then to the nursery 
rhyme recited by the teacher. They gain an Understanding pf the 
sequence of euents in listening to the story line, then acting out the 
sequence. Certainly, characterization abilities are developed-in playing 
out the rhymey Oral language may be developed if the dramatization is 
: played but witft speaking parts. This example is only one o| many the 
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teacher of young children can use to create and sustain, interest U/hile 
concurrently developing some skills they can Uier bring to the reading 
process. 

Audiovisual materials are a valuable source* for captivating the 
interest of young children .included among such aids are the following: 

Audiovisual Media . Suggested Uses 

Flannelboard Storytelling,^ visual discrimination 

Tape recorder Auditory discrimination, oral language 

Listening center Listening, auditory skills 
. Slides 

Dukane projector Storytelling, story sequence 
Films . 

-Blmstrips [ yisual^skills " 

Records . / Listening, auditory skills 
Overhead projector 



Opaque projector ] Visual skills 

Videotape recorder- 
Television * ' Listening, auditory/visual skills 
Language master 

Typewriter Fine motor, language experience 

In addition to their value in focusing children's attention, many 
reading related skills can be developed in the process of utilizing these 
media. Some examples are ^visual discrimination, visual memory, audi- ' 
tory discrimination, auditory memory, left to right progression, 
^seq uence;, oral languag e, skil ls, picture interpretation, sound-symbol 



association, and sense of context. 

The creative teacher finds novel approaches to teach reading skills 
with audiovisual media. One kindergarten teacher projects Alpha Bits 
dry cereal letters using the overhead projector. Her pupils are eager to, 
learn letter names with this innovative approach. Another ieacher varies 
the use of a filmstrip by showing the picture frames as individual chil- 
dren narrate the story sequence, ^lo attempt is made to confine the. 
storyteller to exact wording but, instead, the child's own unique inter- 
pretation of storyline in proper sequence is encouraged. Some 
'vocabulary words or concepts can be-^^ght only by a visual image 
(picture, photograph, filmstrip, film), for example, "icicle" to children in 
a warm climate; or some by an auditory mode (recording, sound film- * 
strip, film) as in the case of "gobble" if it is impossible to visit a turkey 
farm. Some teachers utilize a typewriter to encourage manipulative 
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learning of letter symbols and words. The typewriter can also be a good 
way to teach the association of oral and written language. As the 
teacher types a child dictated sentence or story, the child observes "talk" 
being transformed into a visual form. These are a few examples of the 
geative use of audiovisual m aterials to create and sustain interest in 
reading activities. 

UtiUang Children's Literature 

.The world oT children's literature offers" a wealth of resources for 
CTeating and sustaining interest. And, like the preceding examples, 
reading related skills can be developed concurrently. Some suggested 
activities involving children's literature include the following: 

• Oral reading to children 

• Story record/tape sequences 

• Storytelling based on familiar stories 

• Puppetry /creafive~d?ama/flannelboard stories based on , ~ 
children's literature * 

T^^-^^^revtdfflg-fete- and - op porttmi ty f or ch ildren t o Hnter ac t wi th - 

- books, whether this means a child telling a favorite story while 
that diild turns the pages; children "reading" illustrations in the 
sequences of the book; or, fo; children who can already read, 
opportunity to read specific words or simple books in their 
entirety. 

The point is that whether one or all of these activities are incorporated, 
exposure to good children's literature is vital in building interest in the 
printed page.' 

Locating good sources of children's literature should not be a diffi- 
cult task. Your school or public librarian stands ready to aid you. A 
good anthology of children's literature such as. that by Arbuth'not (1) 
offers a convenient source for stories, poems, rhymes; and tales for a 
teacher to use in reading to children. Your commercial reading 
programs often h ave good selections or.references included. Here are 
-some additional sources. 

Stories: To Te// and Read A/oudj$l .25) 
(graded list) , . 

Office of Cfiildr en's Services ^ 
New York Public Library 
8. East .40 Street 
New York, New York 11560 
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BibUographi; of Books for Children ($2. 50) 
(caiegoiics: ages, types of literature, subjects) 
Association of Childhood Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. - * 
Washington, D.C 20016 

^ ^iJEte-Mi^uffemgHfs'B^ '■ 

(nonsexist books about girls) 
Feminist Book Mart 
162-11 Ninth Avenue 
Whitcstone, New York 1 1357 

* Reading with Your Child through Age 5 ($1 .50) 
' Child Study Press 

50 Madison Avenue 

Mew York, New York 10010* 

/ Can Reed ft Myse// ($1 .25) 
(books for independent readers) 

~~Frteda M; Hl^^ter7"eampi^er 

The Ohio State University 
Publications Office 
■ " 242 West 18 Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 42310 

Helping Young ChildrenLearn {second edition) 
^ Evelyn Pitcher, Miriam Lasher, 

Sylvia FeiF^Jburg, and Linda Braun. 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 
1300 Alum Creek Drive • 
Columbus, Ohio 42316 



^ t/tf/f'zfng other Printed M aterials 

In addition to the materials previously cited, there are other printed 
materials available which can function to-create interest in reading. Lan- 
guage experience oriented reading materials, basal readers, and other 
, commercial reading programs with their books and -supplementary 
books fall into^this category. Other books with simple repetitious vo- 
cabulary such as Instant Readers (6) easy reader books, and hooks with 
rhyming language are other resources. Printed charts, poems, rhymes, 
and riddles stimulate rieading interest. Flash vocabulary and phrase 
cards, either commercT&lly or teacher-made, might function to label 
objects or actions in the classroom. - , 
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Our Goal: Interest for All— Beginning Reading for Some 

The fact that, in past years, some children have entered school al- 
ready .knowing how to read is not different from the fact that some chil- 
dren today also enter school with this skill. What is different is the<atti- 
hiHg-parents^nd-edu cators n ow_assiime_reqardinq earl y reading. Rrst, 
a look at the past. ^. 

As recently as ten years ago, it was not uncommon to find reading 
authorities promoting the idea that children must have attained the 
magical age of 6.6 to profit fnam reading-instruction. The proponents of 
this theory stressed the maturity level iieeded for beginning reading. 
They felt some stage of sensory and neurological development was 
critical (being attained by age 6.6) to the beginning reader. They insisted 
that instruction carried out prior to this age would probably physically 
damage the child. 

' We now know that, although some level of maturity is needed, it is • 
completely invalid to pinpoint any specific age at which this universally 
occurs fors^all children. Furthermore, while the question which domi- 
-n ate d this i s sue in pa s t years was, "Shoul 4-we-4€a ch pr esc hoolers to — 
read?" it is now more appropriate to ask, "To which preschool/kinder-, 
garten children should reading be taught?" and "What kind of instruc 
tion for these children?" A paramount role of the teacher, however, is to 
foster the interest of every child in wankng to learn to read, regardless of 
the child's leve? of readiness. 

The children who are ready and eager to read often reveal their 
ireadiness by. questions or comments, Their responses of "What does 
this word say?" or "Robert's name is on that sign." or "I see thg same 
word in this book." are typical signs of increasing awareness of our lan- 
=guageirrprintcdformrand-of-th€ii^esire-to4ea|^^ore=ab^ 
Many children who are ready for reading instruction rfiay demonstrate 
knowledge of some words and/or letter names. A few children may be 
ablevto read simple books or stories. In some classrpoms, a few in- 
dividuals may. even have developed some independent word recogrii-' 
tion skills to the degree that, on their own, they are able to inde- 
pendently decode simple books they have not previously seen. The 
unique characteristiGs of the children then, help to determine the 
teacher's instructional decisions. 

. The uniqueness of kindergarten children dictates that some chil- 
dren will be ready and eager to read. For these children, appropriate in- . > 
struction must be provided. This instruction should include graphic 
representation of direct oral language experiences within your class- 
room . Here are some examples of this concept to guide you. 
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Labeling 

(It is helpful to 
utilize the context 
of a short phrase or 
^sentence.) 



Our Pet Comer 



Robert s Tower 
Hands Off! 



Experience Charts (5) 
(A shared classroom 

experience in one 

kindergarten at 
' Easter time produced 

this story written 

togetherby the 

children.) 



OurEggs 

Here arc our eggs. 

Wc are keeping them warm 

so they will hatch. We 

hope we can watch them 

hatch. 



^Convers ation Cha rt 

\(Thls classroom spring 

planting project produced 

dictation which was 

simultaneously recorded 

by the teacher.) 



_ The Garden '- 

What's in our garden? 
Billy says, "Soil and plants." 
Dixie says, *'We have to water 
our plants and keep them near 
the sunlight." 



Usingwritten language, which directly correlates with the language 
of thought and speech about child- or classroom-based experiences, is 
the most bepeficial way to make this association .between oral language 
and print. Using relevant experiences. Jike the examples cited, we are 
encouraging children to discover that our thoughts can be expressed in 
"talk" and (our talk can be expressed in print. The association between 
oral language and print is accomplished. Irt beginning reading, we are 
striving to help the chilfd recognize words in print which are already a 
part of the child's oral meaning vocabulary. ' ■ ^ 

Attention to other forms of -graphic representation should 
directed toward developing the children's concepts of what constitutes a 
letter, a word, a line of print, a paragraph, and an illustration. Too 
. often, we automatically assume a child knows these concepts basic to 
the reading task. *. . > ' 

. After discovering which children exhibit knowledge or interest in 
reading, instruction appropriate to their needs and interests should be 
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provided. The direction this instruction assumes is affected by severed 
variables: the characteristics of the pupils, the type of instructional pro-, 
gram vyhich exists, materials for reading instruction which may be avail- 
able, the teacher and her/his philosophy, and influences of the school 

7^ -and cpmmiinity . Regardless of these specifics, however, the following 

categories of skill areas are generally incorporated in the reading pro- 
gram for beginning readers: Oral language development, whole word 
recognition, sense (context) of language, letter names, auditory dis- 
crimination, auditory memory, visual discrimination, visual memory, 
sequence, left to right/top to bottom progression, sound/symbol as- 

^ ^ sociation, and sound/symbol/context association. Effective reading 
instruction ior. young children who are able and ready to read must 
equip them with the necessary foundation of skills to ensure their initial 
achievement. But in providing this instruction, the competent teacher 
maintains interest in reading: Appropririte reading. instruction for young 
children builds beginning skills, but does so accentuating these factors: 

1. The goal of instruction is continued child success and interest, it 

should not be instruction at the expense of interest. 

2. Whenever possible, instruction should relate to the concrete life 
experiences of the children. • - 

3. Creative teaching should be incorporated. . 

4. Context or the '^sense of language'' should be stressed in speak- 
ing, in listening, and in reading ^ 

As instruction progresses, the natuii^l eventuality facing any 
teacher is the necessity to provide for the individual differences in 
progress of the children. This responsibility is crucial for the teacher ;of 
reading. Good suggestio-tis concerning planriing for individual instruc- 
tion are included in the follov^ing chapter. These suggestions include a 
sample prpgress chart which can easily be adapted to any sequence of 
' • skills. c 

This chapter has focused upon the teacher's role in reading instruc- 
tion for kindergarten children. In summary, the role of the teacher is 
that of, 1) motivation, 2) creating and sustaining Interest in reading, and 
3) insuring interest for all while providing instrvjction in reading for those 
. children who are ready to read. Chapter 4 concerns organizing for in- 
• dividual instruction. , _ * 
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The Schedule: 
Organizing for a 
Individual Instruction t" Joanne r.nufss 



Teaching reading in the kindergarten requires that the teacher individu- 
alize instruction, that is, provide instruction in reading/language skills 
appropriate to each child's level of development and leaimng. Such in- 
struction may be provided on a one-to-one basis, to a smsJ group, or to 
a large group of children, all of whom can benefit from that instruction 
at that time. 

- This coticept of individualized instruction requires that teachers be 
expert jugglers with comp'tter memories without losing their warm, 
loving concern for children. The purpose of this chapter is to suggest 
some ways to accomplish this feat. 

Planning 

Effective instruction of young children results only from careful 
planning by all concerned— teachers, aides, parents, and children. 
Figure 1 shows the Planning/lmplementation/Evaluation (PIE) cycle, a 
graphic means of describing this essential planning. • ■ * 

The first task is to set goals and objectives for reading in kinder- 
garten. Earlier chapters in this volume have presented the philosophy 
which underlies long term goals and the developmental considerations 
which set the parameters for intermediate and specific activity objec- 
tives. Frequently, long term goals are determined by the philosophy; of 
the §chools, and by discussions with the principal or director and the 
parents. The teacher then develops objectives for a quarter, month, or 
iveek. Specific activities are planned from these objectives. Insofar as 
possible, objectives need to be stated in behavioral terms so the teacher 
is readily able to determine when the child has achieved them. Figure 2 



•PIE is a concept first used by vCarol R. Foster for TEEM, a Follow Through 
Model. 
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Planning 

Long term goals ' 
Intermediate objectives 
Specific activity objectives 

I . • ■ 

Implementation 
Arrangements of 
time 
space 
materials 
personnel 

1 . - 

Evaluation 

Assessment of behaviors described 

in three types of objectives 
Recordkeeping 

Preassessment for next set of objectives 

J 

Figure 1. Planning-Implementation-Evaluation Cycle 

illustrates one way such objectives might be listed. The specific objec- 
tives are written to cover several difficulty levels. TK*:- f^.^* ^^fr must 
assess, each child's individual developmen t to determine which objec- 
tives and activities are appropriate for that child. Thi3^ assessment might 
be achieved through standardized tests, formal observation instruments, 
informal classroom observations, reportis from parents and ft * n> 
previous teachers, and/or us^'-bf i^tual iriislructif^-^^ial activit^ves 60 ff \m\ 
basis. 

Once the objectives have been set and the child's development has 
been assessed, it is possible to choose specific activities for instruction. 
- The teacher uses a wide-variety of resources in planning and takes pri- 
nriary responsibility for developing a broad range of possible activities. 
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Long term Objective 

To introduce children to readirjg and the world of books. 
Intermediate Objectives 

To become familiar with appropriate children's literature. 

To be able to **read'' and comprehend literature on an appropriate level of 
difficulty- • 

Specific Objectives 

To *trcad" a story book by: 

reading pictures to get the main idea of the story; the sequence of 

events, and specific details; 
foDowing along as the book is read on a tape or record; and reading 
some kt^.y words or phrases. 

To decLi.-Lubif ci^e understantiing of the becks by: . , „. 

answering questions to tell the main idea of the story, the sequence of 

events, ar>d specific details of the story; 
retelling the story in sequence giving the main idea and essential details 
illustiratiDg the story, either the main idea or several parts in sequence; 
and dramatizing the story following the correct sec . jence of events. 

Figure 2. Otbjectives for Reading in Kindergarten: An Illustration 

The children can, and in most instances should, have some input into 
the planning process and some choice of activities. Some possible re- 
sources in planning for reading in the kindergarten are the following: . 

local curr : -^lum guides, 

basal r^tior series used locally, 

suppleTner:,iei reading series, 

skills or phonics programs, 

reading comsuhanis, 
. teacher se^KperienCfe, 

children's ideas, 

learning center activity books, and 
reading methods textbooks. 

One way of obtaining childrerr? idc<5^ n< ii ifoogh a group planning 
session in which themes -or topics are seWted for the class to study. 
Within a brc/dd topic, the teacher can develop- activities for specific 
levels. Children cah'be given choices of specific activities, time for work- 
ing in certain areas, and materials with which to work. A word of cau- 
tion is appropriate here. Choices offered to children should be from 
among genuine options. If evei-yone must- eventually make a Hallo- 
ween mask, donY.ask who wants to make one but, rather, ask whet) 

.'■ -:65 -.^ 
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they want to do so. If woridng outdoors is not an option at this time, 
don't offer that as a choice . - 
Record-keeping becomes crudal to maintairiing the juggling act and 
remembering u^ere all the baUs are. Records need to be simple, easy to 
keep, current, and used in planning as well as in evaluation. Rgure 3 
gives a sample record form. Alternate formats include index cards, 
manilla folders, looseleaf notebooks, and progress charts. The records 
should contain the sldlls listed in sequence {as much as possible) , in be- 
havioral terms, ^nd in small enough increments to measure progress. 
Information to be recorded ^nay include degree of mastery obt^ed, 
date achieved, and amount of time (or number of attempts) spent in 
achieving success. ^ - ^ , 

The record is u^d by the teacher in a variety of ways: 1) prein- 
.stTTLictional assessn .em of the child's sWll development; 2) daily and 
weekly pl^ ling oi iistruction; and 3) reporting progress to parents, 
^school officials, and future teachers- 

Child*s Name 

Skills 

Shows an interest in sounds 
Distinguishes rhyming from 
. nonrhyming words 
Distinguishes letter sounds 

from spoken words 
Discriminates between 

beginning consonants 
Discriminates between 
^-ending consonants 
Identifies bcginDing 

. consonants 
Identifies ending 

consonants 
Matches Ketter with 

beginning consonant 
Matches letter with 
ending consonant 

Figure 3. Sample Record of Pj^ogress 



% 

Mastery 
Desired 



Mastery / 
Achieved I Date 



Mastery I 
Achieved! Date 
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The record iDustrated is of ongoing progress during the course of 
. instruction. Summary evaluations at the end of a longer time period idfl 
still be necessary. Frequently, standardized tests or achievement mea- 
suresrara5mpanying a book scries are used for these sumlna^^ 
ations. 

Another aspect of planning is providing continuity within the class 
over time, with the home, with preschool experiences, and with future 
grade activities. The Idncjergarten; teacher needs to plan reading in- 
struction so it meshes with the first grade curriculum. This means giving 
the first grade teacher accurate records of the child's progress so instruc- 
tion is hot needlessly repeated. It also means using an approach tliat is 
compatible with or complimentary to the first grade materials (for. ex- 
ample, not beginning the child on i.t.a. in kindergarten when the firet 
grade is using a linguistics approach): Continuity^does'not mean re- 
• tarding a child^s progress so as not to interfere with the "first grade 
cunriculum." Rather, it i mplies steady growth in d eveloping and using 
the reading sldlls from prekiridergarten through kindergarten to the pri- 
mary grades and on through the twelfth grade. . . 

Grouping . • 

Arranging the children for individualized instruction always raises 
questions about the pupil-teacher ratio and the feasibility of tutorial in- 
-struction in a public school setting. Individualized instruction does not 
mean one-to-one instruction. Rather, it means instruc^on that is-appro- 
priate for that particular child at that particular tome, whether delivered 
individually, in small groups of three or four, or in large groups of. 
twenty to twenty-five. Effective grouping then refers to planning and^o 
creating a match between the child's level of skill development and the 
instructional godls, not to pupil-teacher^ratio. Record keeping and in- 
structional objectives provide the data for forming a variety of instruc- 
tional groups for the day's or week's activities. These groups should be 
flexible so that children are allbwed some choices and so that they may 
be regrouped according to progress. ^ . 

There are two major bases for grouping: 1) skill development and 
2) interest. The teacher has primary responsibility for arranging and 
, maintaining skill development groups based up ori preassessment of the 
skills of those children who have demonstrated an interest in print and 
reading.* A few children who have demonstrated an interest in rhyming, 
perhaps while listening to poetry records or tapes, might be 'grouped to- 
gether to learn the meariing of the term and to practice distinguishing 
rhyming from non-rhyming word pairs. A learning center might then be . 
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V " setup to prdvide several rhyming games. Learning centers are areas of ' 

^the room set aade for spedfic acdvities. UsuaUy centers are arra^ 
: . one or more children to use independently wife a minimum of assis- 
^^^4ance^rom the teacherrlndividxiaHjroi^in^ 

lime to use the center. One particular game or activity might be set aside 
f " by the teacher as the cHeckoff or test activity. Successhil completion of 

- this activity would be recorded and thechild would be shifted to another 
' skill group. Those children not successful in the test actiylty would con- 
: tihue ih.the rhyming instructional group. A child may be^ more than 

one in^ctional group at a time; for example,, one child rhight be in 
groups on rhyming;^ letter recognition, and oral comprehension of story 
sequence, another in groups on rhyming and visual matching. 

The- other type of group is based on the children's interests and 
. . thus contains children on many different levels cf skills development. 
Interest groups iare usually child-selected from sp<^<'!fic activities around 
a teadicr-selected general theme. For example, a area of the i:.!ass- 
^oomlfiighrbriumedlhTc^^ 

checkout standL Activities'could include the following: ^ 
role playing, 

reading labels, shopping lists, prices, 
writing the bill, 

counting money and making change, 
restocking shelves (visual matching) , 
. filling^rders (listening comprehension) 
reading books to find out how supermarkets funct^oav 
planning a visit to a supermarket (yielding experience • 
charts before and after the ftip) , 

- • .--dictating stories about the supermarket, and 
mjikin^ word'cards or a dictionary to learn supermarket words. 

Children can be guided to pursue appropriate activities within an in- 
terest area and skill groups can be formed from interests shown. Once 
again, the groUps ^vill vary in size from large (how to use the store) to 

- small (restocking shelves) to individual (writing a story about super- 
markets) . , ^. • 

Another example of grouping for individualized .instruction is the 
use of a reading games center. The center, would contain teacher-made 
and commercial games of a variety of reading skills. Such a center might 
* includejotto and biogo games with letters; card games requiring chil- 
dren to match pictures; consonant or vowel substitution games; and* 
alphabet games.;These games should be coded by the.teacher as to skill 
<P arid level of difficulty. If a number code is used for the skills and a color 
code*for difficulty, childreo^jcarrbe-tDkl to play game ^6-Blue, or any 

■ ^ - - - ■ " 6 8 . \ 
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game numbered 6, or any Blue game. The centeftan be used by; many 
children at the^ame time playing games on their'own appropriate in- 
structional levels, alone:. in pairs, 'or in small groups as determined by 
^Uhegame. 

Successful grouping for individualized instruction, therefore, de- 
r vpends on flexibility. and selection, not upon size or pupil-teacher r^tio. 



Half- da^ program . ^ 

8.30 a.m. Arrival, group planning 
. 8.45 a.m. Work.period—selection of activities by children 
.10:15 a.m. Clean up O'uice and.bathroom if facilities dont allow 
. . these to be integrated into work period) - 
•10.30 a.m.. Music, story, group discussion 

.11.00 a.m. SpeciaF activities or. centers (ipHuding outdoor play if 
' facilities don't allow these to be integrated ' into, work 

- • V*- P^Pod) * ' ' . 

12:00 noon ^'Dismissal * 

Half-d<x\^pTOgrQrr\ . • 

8 30 a.m.-.. Arrival, group planning 
8.45 a.m. Work period— teacher assigns child to on^^^^ 
\ ■ . ties; emphasis on skills., groups and -subject matter 

■ activities- ' " . < < ■ - . '"^ 

10 15 a.m. Clean up, juice - ^ 

10,30 a.m. Work period— cIiild-selectedTahivities,' emphasis on oMU 
doof play, art, blocks, trucks, puzzles, and^'gaipes 
■11.30 a . m . ^ - M usic , story ,- gro up disc ussion _ ■ - ■ - '" 
12 00 nno^ ^ DisiWjSal^^ . '■■-^-■-'.^'-i:^'.., * - . - 

Full-da\; prograrri ^ 
8 30 a.m. Arrival, group planning . ■ 

:,. 8.45 a^m; Workperiod—^teacher assigns child to one or rnore activl- 
• ^ • ties; emphasis on .skills, groups and subject matter 
■ . ' : • activities ' . - ;. . ■ * , . 

10:15 a.m. Clean* up, juice. . ^ 
10.30 a.m. Work period-^ child -selected activities; emphasis on out- 

- door play, art, blocks' trucks,' puzzles, and games 

• oll:30a.m. Lunch . ' . - ;. 

12:15 p.m. Quiet time— story; rest . 

lOOprri Work period— child-selected activities ,/ . 

^2:15 p.m. Physical acti</ity— .outdoors, if possible 

3:00 p.m. Dismissal . ; * ' 

Figure 4. Sample Time Schedu les ^ • 



have unusual opportunities for flexible use ^1 time, 
pip^Sspace^var^ exist for integrating into learning 

^j^V centers subject-matter curricula/ skill developnient, social activities, and 
routines. Time modules can be combined to form large blocks of time 
-k^: for selecting and pursuing a variety of activities. 

Figure 4 gives some sample time schedules, suggesting ways of 
J achieving large blocks of time^ The space available apd the physical ar- 
rangements pf such space have an influence on the degree of integra- 
;V '/ tion possible. If the kindergarten isi in one large room, all activities can 
|^*l(fpj5be available.at the same time and can be supervised by one person. If, 

^^^howcver, several rooms must be used, then certain activities must be' 

4*1^ ' restricted to times when that roorr< can be supervised. For exampleSV all 
[ij^ art activities might be in a separate room with a sink, requiririg a sepa- 
X ' rate period for art. If the bathrooms are near the foorfi, children may 
rj:-' use them as necessary; if the bathrooms are separated from the room or 
shared by many other classes, there may need to be special timos 
%y scheduled for use of the bathrooms. Combining activities into Ic 

/ blocks of time means that the teacher can schedule specific activities fc 
v|v./ individual children or small groups :of. children while the rest of the class 
' works on other activities, Reading instruction might occur -in small 
f^f^" groups during any^one of the work times, Thi|$: type of scheduling allows 
W;)^- a maximum of individualized instruction with a minimum of personnel . 
L ; " Figure 5 illustrates some possibilities. 

^^^^^^^ the room into learning centers with activities and equip- 

ment grouped together and arranged so they may be managed ^b 
child alone, also increases th^ flexibility. Figure 6 gives some ideas re- 
garding centers and what equipment is neededT^The concept of a learn- 
^\ u ing cpnter suggests that the activities in each center be designed so one 
i;,'!' child or more may use them alone without direct instruction from the 
^ . teacher. The objective should be clear, directions and rules should be 
, explicit, and the activity should be self^checklng. Centers should be 
changed frequently to maintain interest. Often a center keeps the same 
. ^ basic^ format with the content changed often; for example, a writing 
r ' , center with a typewriter, paper and pencils, tape-recorder, and word 
; box" always there, but with story starters and stimulus pictures that 
. M change. The most useful centers are those coritaihing activities which 
can be^ carried out on more than one.level of difficulty, ■ 
" ^ During the morning planning period, the children make selections 
J, of the activities the^ want to do and the teacher makes assignments for 
ij^other activities, A pegboard or pocketchart indicating who~is-to do-wh'at. 
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when, and where keeps the logistics simple.' An alternate format, as 
children begin reading, js an assignment card for the day or week. 
Figure 7 illustrates some possible assignment systems. 

Wherever possible, children should select many of their own activi- 
ties either during planning or as the day proojesses. The teacher, of 
course, needs to schedule some groups and activities and to ajlow for 
spontaneous events and interiRsts. . 

Space that provides maximum flexibility is a large open room, well- 
lighted and well-venti!ated, with adequate storage andiiisplay areas. If 
possible, the room should haye a carptted corner and a tiled wet-area, 
with sinks; easy access to bathrooms and drinking fountains; and use of 

Work Centers {Child'dlrected) 

Child selects one or mC re centers and completes activities with minimal super- . 
vision: ' 

1. Dramatic play: housekeeping, dress- up . blocks, trucks, 'puppet stage 
i 2. Creative play: water, sand, clay, painting, woodworking, musical instru- 
■ , ments, cooking 

3. Active play: playground equipment, wheel toys, balls, jump rbpes . 

4. Manipulative activities: puzzles, beads, small blocks, dominoes, mca- . 

suring equipment 

5. ■ Communication activities: books, records, tapes, filmstrips, paper and 

pencils, typewriter, chalkboard " ' " ' 

6. Instructional games: lotto, bingo, card games, board games (using these 

formats to teach various skill^) '.-or- 

7. - Subject matter activities: math, fine arts, science, social studies (perhaps ' 

• organlze'd around units) , , , ; ... 

hstructioryal Activities (Teacher-directed) . 

Teacher plans, selects group, schedules, and directs instruction while other chil- 
dren are engaged in activities in work centers. Time is scheduled so that all chil- 
dren receive some instruction in this manner, though hot-always daily. Teacher 
leaves flexibility for supervision of work center activities. . 

Examples: ^ " ~' . y 

Group of six children working on beginning cpnsonantrllS minutes,, daily) 
Individual child reading primer level stories (10 mij^utes, three, times per 

week) ■ ^ . . * 

Group of eight children working on oral \language comprehension of se- 
. quence (20 minutes, twice a week) ■ 

Five children dictating stories for their own books that they illustrate.- and 
. read (15 minutes individually, oncei per week) ' . .* 

Figures. Sample Activities Sche duled for First Work P eriod (1^2 hours) : 
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Story Reading Center 

Contents: Books, tapes of those books, paper, pencils, and crayons . . 
Activities:- 

Look at pictures Illustrate story (main idea or four-part sequence) 

Listen to tape Copy title of book and then illustrate 

Follow tape with book . . 

Alphabet Center . . 

Contents: Alphabet cards, alphabet blocks, alphabet books, record of alphabet 
song, alphabet lotto, magazines, scissors, paste, paper i>nd pencils 

Activities: . ' 
Match letters 

Pair upper and lowercase letters 
Place letters in sequence 

■ Make a dictionary of different written forms of each letter 
Write letters 

Oral Language Center , 

Contents:. Dr6ss-up clothes, hats, pupiiets, masks, pictures 
.Activities: 

Role-playing (occupations, fan 'iy activities, etc.) • 
Dramatizeition of familiar ston.'-is, books, . actual events, imaginary 

happenings . ' . - " ' 

Retelling of a story using props, pictures, book illustrations 

Conversation Center , • 

Contents: Rug with cushions or comfortable table and chairs/ plants, framed 
pictures to make area attractive, interesting or beautiful object that is 
' changed frequently, juice aridxookies 

i_ Activities :.^:^^.^^r.- , . _ 

. Children are encouraged to come to center to sit, drink juice, and visit with 
other children and adults 

Conversation may be stimulated by interesting or beautiful object or current 
event brought in by teacher or children 

VMting Center 

Contents: Paper, pencils, crayons, felt pens Tape recorder 

Old typewriter Stimulus pictures, objects, books 

. Activities: 

Children write words, sentences, stories about events, activities, pictures, 
- objects, books 

. Writing may be on any level: dictating to tieacher, telling story on recorder, 
copying sentences dictated, writing or typing chird*s own story 

Figure 6. Some Examples of Learning Centers for Kindergarten 

:--r~----:----;- — r-r- 
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Pegboard or Pocketchart 



''Assignment Card 



Blocks Outdoorsi 

iTommvl i Beth I 

ISuziel ^ fjod) - 
IAnne| 

Ms. Smithes Group 

(Karen I | Maria I 

I Andrew) | Martini . 

I Mark I |Garv| 



Figur(i 7. Sample Work Period Assignment Systems 

an outdoor playground (fenced and visible from inside, fbr.supervision) . 
Ideally, an adequate supply of equipment; cornmercial tpys, games, 
books, and instructional supplies and nriaterials; and teacher-collected 
creative "junk*' will be available for allotypes of activities such as those 
outlined in Figure 5. In reality, .a minimum of these things is usually 
available. Use of parents to biiild'and repair equipment (at home or irt 
evening meetings) and enthusiastic saving and recycling of junk'.by 
teacher and parents can provide the necessary materials for work and 
learning centers. . 

Personnel needs are minimal for a program such as the one 
described. One teacher with an average sized class (25-28 pupils) could 
carry out the program as described. An aide available for preparation of 
materials and/or assistance -during the work period would be helpful. If 
an aide is not available, the teacher should.schedule regular volunteers 
^ (perhaps a parent or upper -grade pupil) on a rotating basis one morning 
per month. These volunteers could be trained to function as a paid aide 
might. 

Parents are often quite willing to help, if asked. The teacher needs 
to offer a variety of tasks to fit parents* talents, interests, and time 
schedules. , Some of the activities in which they might assist are: 
Oassroprr} {individual or small groups) ' - 

Taking dictatiori in the writing center ^ • 
• Talking with children in the conversation center 
' Reading stories in the story center 
Playing games in the game center • 
Teaching in an area of expertis.e - 



Monday: Clay 

Alphabet Center 
Writing story 
- with Ms. Smith 

Tuesday: Library 

Woodworking 
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j'v;/ C/assroom 

. / Supervising group activities suth-as 
;^;y^ Art projects . 

: . Sand and water play. 

*; Woodworking 

Cooking * . 

Outdoor play 
Dramatization activities 
Block building 

Accompanying class on field trips and special activities 
Classroom {preparation and clean-up) 

Preparing, setting-up, cleaning-up " 
Juice and cookies 
. Art projects > 
Cooking 

Special activities at home or at school during evenings or weekends 
Making and repairing equipment /?*^ 
Preparing games, pictures {e,g., cubing, covering with clear 
• • plastic) * • ^ \ 

Saving materials and junk 
Planning and implementing fund raising activities 
, Sponsoring school-community events ' . 
' ■ ■ ! '■ ^ ■ 

Conclusion 

rThe schedule and related organizational needs for individualized 
instruction require the teacher to focus on individual pupils and* to de- 
vote" maximum time to planning and assessing each child's level of de- 
velopment. Arrangiiig groups, time, space, and instructional psrsonnel 
should fee done as a part of this planning so that each child's individual 
needs are met within the typical group learning situation. Mastery of the 
organizational details for instruction allows the teacher tO;maintain the^ 
juggling att without thinking about organizatioiri and, therefore, to con- 
centrate on the children and the content of the instruction. 

L> Resources 

J Day, Barbara. Open Learning inEarli; Childhood. New York: Macmillan, 1975; 
Durkin, Dolores. Teaching Young Childrejr] to Read. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 

Hess, Robert, and Doreen Croft. Teachers of' Young Children and Activities 
■ ^ Manual for Teachers of Young Children, New York: Houghton Mifflin, 

1972. \ ' 
Robinson, Helen, and Sidney Schwartz. Learning at an^Earl]; Age, Volumes 

One and Two. Engle wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 
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What is the 
Function of 
Kindergarten uoydo.oima 

Reading Materials? O Kathleen OlHla 

Instructional materials can be useful in arousing interest and reinforcing 
. prereading and early rqading skills. They include such standard items as 
books, language or readiness kits, dittos, and word cards and continue 
through experience charts, puppets, paints^ individual blackboards, "and 
clay miniatures to the more unusual papier-mache maps, recipe book- 
lets, and class suggestion boxes. The variety of instrucMqhaKmaterials to 
acquaint children with reading is endless, bounded only by the teacher's 
imagination. At their best, materials not only teach the skill, but also 
make the learning fun arid alive. Used poorly, they become busy work, , 
turning the child off reading before he can know its joys. A lesson on . 
visual perception (matching words) can become an engaging activity 
when a child dons his mailman hat and goes around mailing his valen- 
tine letters in his classmate's mailboxes. The child is learning a reading 
skill, but he is learning it with a smile. A creative teacher can ptdvide 
him with that experience with little effort but, with great success. Many 
varied opportunities to read can be provided to kindergarteners using 
appropriate instructional materials. This chapter discusses the function 
of instructional materials, suggests criteria for selecting and making 
them, and gives examples of mfeiterials teachers can make. ' 

The Function of Kindergarten Reading Materials 

Materials are used to teach a , skill effectively;. Materials are 'm^de. 

and used for a reason, for example, to teach matching, following a 

sequence, or predicting outcomes. Materials never should be used 
; simply to keep children occupied. Before making a game or other ma- 
' t'^rials, the teacher should have specific goels and objectives in mitid.^ 

The material is then, prepared to achieve predetermined goals. Be; 

cause a teacher has different individuals in her kindergarten eacIT year^ 

■ ' . .'/'^^ ■ ' 
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ilinstrucdanal goals and, consequently / the materials change;: New ma- 
l^terials 'are made each year a children with different needs and interests 
|!cpme into the rponi and as teachers learn more about helping children 
I'learn to read. Some older materials are highlighted while others are 
Iviised to a lesser extent. Some rnat;;Tials are left at home for perhaps 

ahtither year; Materials used in various kindergartens will also differ ac- 
;; cording to the range of abilities found in the district schools. 

Once used, the material should be reevaluated. Could the child 
B work with the material and arrive at the stated objectives? Did the child 
gget too involved in the gadgetry, and miss the learning? Asking these 
lltypies of questions about materials is important. Many trade books and. 
I^TTiagazlnes offer suggestions for tieacher tested games and activities; The 
S^teacHer should try. the most promising onesi, but she should also be 
Already to discard the duds. Did the activity help the child learn the skill? 
§C6nrimercially prepared kindergarten materia require this same close 
?;|^yaluation, Durkin (2:12) is rightly cautious when she agrees with 
j;vChall's statement that reading materials result more from xonvention 

than from research data, and that the claims and assurances made by 
^'various publishers are frequently ahead of empiriqal verifications, 
K lDeachiers should b^ skeptical of claims made in advertising, 

IP' provide for the development of si;sten}atlc 

sequences of skills. For this purpose, man^y materials, at different levels 
||6ft,difficulty- : should be niade availjable. Below are two instructional 
Ifteaichingf aids for developing a sequence of visual matching. . . 

}Silf he Little Rugs. The object is for the child to distinguish similarities 
1^ ;S and differences in color, texture, and pattern and dr yelop visual and 
; tactile senses. The child matches loose textile squares vvith partner 
f S - squares that have . 
B 2J Le The object is for the child to recognize similarities and 

t^: differences, observe letter forms, match, and make comparisons. 

The child sorts letter cards into boxes with matching letters, 
n:'Both skills involve teaching perception, but the letter box activity re- 
quires a higher level skill. To teach a skill, some classroom materials. 
I^shbuld be very simple, and others should be so difficult that maybe only 
[ione or two in the class can do them. In any kindergarten class, the 
5^?t(eacher has ia wide range of individual differences to accommodate, 
STTierc may be some children in the class who are reading, but there 
||rnay'be^others who are unable to recognize any of the letters of the 
i?ajphabet. Some children may have an attention span of only a few 
il- secbndsjlwhil^ others will be able to attend to a task for a long period of 
||time7 The teyacher mu allow a child to select the 



activity and form his own sequence or whether to withhold the higher 
level until the easier level has been mastered. 

Materials must reinforce skills alreadi; taught, A large variety of ma- 
terials is needed for this purpose. Books, puzzles, objects, puppets, 
paints, and crayons can all be used to give continued practice in whole 
class, group, or individual activities. They must be versatile in content, 
type, length,. interest, -and point of view so that. children will have many 
different kinds of learning experiences with the same skill. Some 
children may need only a few practices to master a skill; others may take 
over forty trials. A variety of materials at each skill level will help to pro- 
Vide these extra practices and to maintain the child^s interest. 

. Some materials should fur^ction as indeper^der^t activities. After the 
teacher demonstrates and explains how to use a particular game or 
activity, the child should be able to use it without the teacher's constant 
attention. Materials should help free the teacher to aid children who 
need extra attention. Therefore, as. a rule, materials should have 
simple, ^asy.to follow instructions. Ideally, they should be self-correct^ 
ing so that the child can get immediate feedback, and the teacher can 
perform a swift appraisal of the child's learning of the skill. The child; 
should also have an- understanding of. the purpose of the task. For in- 
stance, in a letterbox task in which the child must sort objects whose 
names begin with various letters, the chjld should be able to tell class- ; 
room visitors why he put the rubber spider in the S box (because spider 
starts with the sound of S). Far too many times the writer has gone into 
a classroom and asked a child why he is doing a task and his response 
has been, "1 don't know why I am doing this, but my teacher asked nnie 
to do it." It is very important for a child to comprehend what he is doing 
if he is going to learn from doing it.. For a further discussion of the im- 
portance of the child^s understanding of the task,.re§id Smith's Compre_- 
herisior} and Learning (6) 

Instructional materials cao also be used as diagnostic tools. There 
are strictly diagnostic devices such as standardized tests, checklists,.and 
anecdotal records which are useful to kindergarten teachers in analyzing 
a child's performance in readiness and reading. Instructional materials, 
however, provide several advantagjjs. In the first place, the, child is 
'learning while his strengths and weaknesses are being diagnosed. His 
performance can be compared in different classroom ^tuations: - His 
interest in reading and his ability to perform a. variety of reading tasks 
can be noted. Are some kindergarteners ready to read? Observing the 
child's intere:it and ability to use prereading reading materials will give the 
teacher an excellent idea. What type of reading instraction'^will be best 
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|?fpr him? Again, give the child instructional materials and watch what he 
can do with them. Giving kindergarteniers many and varied oppprtuni- 
jjities with, reading will help the teacher develop a prbgram of readiness 
JJfor those who need more background and a reading program, for those 
i w^ ii> advance. Experience charts provide both of these, 

; ; ^Abilities such as interest in reading, left to right orientation, word 
J; matching, remembrance of sight vocabulary, attention span, and com- 
v^ipprchensioh can be observed and later recorded from experience charts, 

^1 Criteria for Selecting or Making Instructional Reading Materials 

Instructipnal materials for kindergarteners must be geared to the 
.^C^IdndergarterVd^^^^ the kindergarten room, 

I -Frequent, a accurate^ criticism of many kindergarten 

i prereading ah^^^^^^ programs concerns the bverreliance on drill and 

fc.5Jvhole class pe pushing activities. Too often, a commercial pre- 

reading workbook or kit plays the predominant role in introducing chil- 

drcn to reading: Avoiding thiese pitfalls should be an important con- 
^isideration in the choice of materials. Materials for kindergarten chjldren 
1^ should be attractive. The materials should cloak the concept to be 
Iglearned in an appealing, colorful package. Remember, whien the child 
vil^^hboses the activity, he chooses the material, not the concept. The goal 

should be to hook the ch[ld on the materials so he can teach himself, 
I; Class happenings can often be used as the basis for effective materials, 
P New material cian be related easily to somethingralready known. The 
11 teacher biiJJds upon the child^s previous experiences and personalizes 
^ the new learning. For instance, Ronnie builds a tower and doesn't want 
pit tdrri down, so Ronnie dictates a jign to his teacher saying, *This is my 
pHoweir, Don't touch, Ronnie,*' This is hung by his tower and read by 
& RonnSe to the class. After the class makes Easter mints, fomjB children 
jg may want to copy the recipe so they can Inake mints at home, 
t': . Materials cah be personalized for one particular child or deslgned 

around topics that the class is interested in and "Wants to study, Di- 
?Snoisaurs arc a favorite topic for young children. Interested children could 
gij-trace around templates of dindsaurs (hand-eye coordination), group 
Jiji dinosaur models from largest to smallest (classification), arrange, in 
J i sequence pictures from a dinosaur story and find pictures of objects 
^ :who^e names bigin like dinosaur (auditory discrimination). The creative 
#f teacher uses her imagination and possibilities are endless. 

v M arc-essential in a preschool setting. The pre- 

|| schooler is an active person. He needs and enjoys opportunities to 
y manipulate things, to learn through his body, and, probably for the first 



tlmeijo use extensively the small muscles of his hands. With this . in 
mind p4e?ich<s' will find that many of theiir most effective teaching ma- 
terials will be manipulative things. One kindergarten teach''!,, for ex-, 
ample, found that a letter box game was her most effective material for 
teaching and developing interest in different letter sounds. Starting with 
an S box» she had the children bring from home small objects that begin 
with the S sound. The objects were dumped out of the box, examined, 
and put back into the box. As other boxes were made, the contents of 
two or more could be dumped together and sorted back into the ap- 
propriate boxes. Children enjoy this activity alohe or with a friend. Be- 
cause the learning materials are handled a great deal, they become bent 
and dirty, so the more indestructable they are, the better. They should 
also have easly replaceable parts, Laminators, thick cardboard, and 
clear paper are helpful in preserving materials. Taping edges helps pre-' 
vent fraying, ' ^ ' 

Before a teacher orders from the catalog and/or hauls out the 
poster board arid felt pens to make new materials, she should get to 
know her class. Remember that materials are ?nade with goals and ob- 
jectives in mind and that objectives, in turn, stem from the strength and 
weaknesses of the children. To assess what skilly and abilities the chil- 
dren have, the teacher should give the children a variety of planned 
experiences with different prereading-reading tasks and carefully ob- 
serve their performances. Children's interest in, comprehension of, and 
ability to perform the tasks are analyzed. Books by the following authors 
are recommended as having helpful checklists: Downing and Thackray 
(l)VRuddell (5), and Lamb and Arnold {3), From this information, '{he 
teacher can provide the proper range of prereading-reading activities for 
the children in her class. The teacher s observations also include a care- 
ful check of any hearing and vision problems. If she is in doubt about 
these, she should have the child referred tp the school nurse, too many 
children with vision arid hearing problems go unnoticed until the later 
grades in school. 

The teacher will want to have an interview with the parents, if pos- 
sible. Many parents can provide good insights into their child's learning 
abilities, interests, and past experiences. Parental coimm^nts, combined 
with the teacher's own observations, will help the teacher understand 
^the child better and develop a more individualized program, . 

In deciding U;^hal rrtaterials to n^ake, the kindergarten teacher 
should attempt tp cofnplemeni the materials children will be using in the 
%st graded A child goincj into heavy phonetic program may need dif- 
ferent pirerequisite skills from a child ^goihg into a language experience 
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program; Also, the vocabulary the first grade teacher uses in teaching 
her reading program can be useful to the children if they are introduced 
to it at the kindergarten level. The kindergarten teacher should carry on 
a continuous dialogue with the first grade teacher to find out the type of 
background experiences that would be useful for her children to have. 
Both teachers want to help children make a smooth transition from non- 
reading to readii|>g. Exchanges of ideas, viewpoints, methods, and ma- 
tetials facilitate tliis smooth transition. 



hort Checklist for Materials 
\Below is a list of things to be considered when a teacher is buying 
or making reading materials for kindergarteners. Note that after the ma- 
terials^ are used a while in the classroom, they should be evaluated and 
modifii^d as necessary. 
I. fiixk the materials prepared or selected for the. particular group of 
kinc^ergarteners in the class?. To do this, the teacher must consider 
vocabulary, pictorial content, interest, length, and children's prior 
experiences with concepts and language patterns, 
2; DoGSthe materia! develop a required skill? For instance, "On com- 
pletion of the activity witli Letter Boxes the child wJll be able to dis- 
criminate the S sound." 
3; Are .the\materials appealingly packaged? This includes such details 
3S bright colors, pleasant textures, pretty or funny pictures, and 
catchy words. / 
• 4. Gan the Waterial be made or purchased at <i reasonable cpst? If 
certain mkerials are too expensive for the school's budget^ could 
the teacher make something simibr ai' less cost in the tirne she has 
available? \ 

^ Are the materials durable? Do they have replaceable parts? 
6, Are the materials self-corr?cting? When the child can get immediate 
feedback, the activity is ri^ore effective. ./ 
7 .7. Do the materials have few, and easy-to-follow directions so they can 
be used independently? 

8, Can some of the materials be manipulated by children? Young chil- 
dren need to be actively involved physically with the materials. . 

9. Do the maieriak provide a balance between success and challenge? 
* Learning prereading and reading skills should be a happy experi- 
ence. The teachW sliould provide a learning climate and materials 
that make the child fee) good about reading and about himself; 
When a teacher introduces a child to reading, she gives the child 
many varied .opportunities at reading tasks. Commonsense tells us 
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\.- that the child who is successful in these activities is more likely to 
• ^ want to learn„to read. One of the major challenges In developing 
beginning reading materials of quality is providing a balance be- 
tween success lind challenge. The teacher needs to make the ma- 
• terial easy enough so the child can use it successfuliy, yet chal- 
lenging enough so 'the child learns something while using it. Ma- 
terials that are too difficult, even though they are interestingly 
/packaged .^discourage children. Materials that are too easy often 
bore children. " 

10. Do the nrjaterials provide for sequential development? A sequence 
from concrete to abstract and from easy to difficult improves the 
chance of success. 

11. Will the materials add variety to the classroom?. If the teacher Jias 
ten board games, additional materials should 6e of other types. 

Suggestions for Materials and Activities ^' 

Start with a good supply of books, Ihere should be picture books 
for children to look at, books that act as resources for science and social 
.studies projects, and books for story time with the teacher' A library or 

' book center can be set up in a corner of the room. Suspend a sign from 
the ceiling, display book covers, place colorful bookworr on the wall. 
Make the area comfortable and inviting with rugs, pillows, chairs, and 
tables. During story 'time, for a change, invite grade one or oider chil- 
dren, the principal, a parent^ or a, grandparent to read a story;* (A list of 
recommended books for kindergarten developed by Norine Odiand is 
Jisted in Appendix A.) 

' • Some materials function throughout th^ year. Some materials are 

. used daily as references, reminders, parts of the opening exercises, and ' 
aids in using the classroom-. They ar^ important and useful to the chil- . 
dren, and therefore, serve as good starters to help them get acquainted 
with words andre'ading. . 

Thejielper's chart. This is a list of maintenance activities to .be done 
injhe'classroom. Such Jobs as group leaders, Jlag holders, blackboard 
refasers, plant waterers, animal feeders, and chair straighteners can be « 

^Jncluded with the joj? name and a picture due (i.e., for aperson elected 
to pass out milfe;, a picture of a milk carton) . Some teachers list these on 
rectangular chart paper with pockets for children's names. Others Qse 
eyecatching themes such as an octopus or /^helping hands.'' Every 
week, helpers may change and the class can go oyer the chart picking 
new helpers. In the process, a teacher can emphasize the reading aspect . 
by pointing to the words as she'announce% each helper or asks different 
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^children tdread what the helper (ioe$. She can make various shapes for 
|: badges pri'whtch the job name is ^ritten. When the child does the job, 
Pi; he can find his badge ^ 
^^y^-y:.y-Thz cdencfdr The teacher can transform one of her bulletin boards 
-K{r\\o a large calendar and the children can pin on the, dates. Special holi- 

:;days and school happenings such as Easter, a child's birthday, or a 
y ischool cupcake sale, are noted on the calendar with words and pictures. 

; A sample senten^ 

■ y - "Today is (day) (month) (date) ,19 /' 

I The cla^ takes turns each day pinning on the date ahd reading the 
i s^hfence. In connection with this, some teachers use words and sym- 
5| bols abjput the weather. "Today is sunny, rainy," or whatever; Sirhilarly, 

4 some teachers ^hart children's birthdays on birthday trains or animal 
v/ parades, with each car or animal representing a month. 

;Laf)e/5, Many teachers put labels orj different pieces of furniture 
V and ma^^^^^ Jhe classroom. For instance, scissors on the scissors 
,ibox;;ir;H^ beneath coat hooks; and puzzles, plasticine, and 

ky btocfc? on the jilastic tubs where they are kept. These labels help to keep 
i f the tpdnv in order, and the children have to pay attention \o the words 
? to put the proper equipment in the proper place. The labeb ^jre pointed 
j^out to. the children and their meanings rehearscfd many times during the 
'g.year/ Akpy Sinn^le. directions for feeding the gerbil, mixing paints,' 

• working with plasticine, building a model, and raising plants from seeds 
rS^rriay be put on chart paper and placed arounii the room at appropriate 
; tirnesanJplace^ . 

Chart phper and felt pens. These are such simple materials but are 
jS^essential for areaiing individual tutoring and small group learning Jri- 

5 ■ yolved in helping kindergarteners learn reading skills. Experience charts 
: can be used to record^'^tvp children's group experiences produced ^co- 

■ o by children arid their teacher. Stories based*bn field trips, 

' room pets (such as gerbils), science experiments, school plays, and 

.funny happenings in the room are Interesting and important the chil- 
=^ dren. Sometimes it is valuable to acknowledge the child who suggested 
; ■ a sentence for the chart! For instance, Janet said, "The turtle, sure is 

slow." Also, rebus pictures,. instead of words, help many children read 
X the chart. Individual charts can be recorded by the teacher for those 

children who are interested. The teacher should also tr\; charting 

• • nursery rhymes and repetitive songs like "Six Little Ducks" and **Row, 

Row, Row Your Boat." Children quickly learn to "read" these and their 
pifsuccess encourages them to try other reading tasks. 
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Cbalkbcards. The teacher can use her big chalkboards for simple 
messages such as "Hi Boys and Girls.'* She should point to the words as 
she reads them and perhaps tell something important that is going to 
happen^ For instance, she could say "Today someone special is coming . 
to visit us.V-And, as she prints the word poUceman on the board, she 
can point to it. Depending on the ability of her clags, she can have some- 
one read the word, tell only the first sound and ask the others to listen, 
or just tell them the word as she points to it. Children also like to use the 
teacher's chalkboard or the more easily handled >:ttle chalkboards. (If 
rold chalkboards are taken down from 'a school, ask the maintenance 
staff to cut them into 12 inch squares. Kindergarten -children always 
enjoy making letters and copying their own and other.children's names. 

. The.teachef can make individual games for children to learn read- 
ing skills. These can be used individually or as pact of learning centers. ^ 
They can be designed around special theme§, holidays, or units of 
study. For example, in the dinosaur unit mentioned earlier, the teacher 
had the activity of finding a picture to put into the papier-mache D 
dinosaur. This same activity could stand by itself without the unit, could 
be transposed to Halloween with a P pumpkin,. or become a mailing 
activity of sorting the pictures into five colorfully wrapped "mailboxes." 
Each mailbox would have its own letter name. Below is a list of ex- 
amples of games which could be used in kindergarten to teach pre- 
reading and reading skills. References for other ideas for materials are 
listed at the end of the chapter. ^ . 

1. To teach sequence, take a series of Polaroid pictures of a field trip 

and have the children put the pictures in order. Cut up books of 
fairy tales, have the pictures laminated, and ask the children to put 
them in some sequence. Put numbers on the back, so the children 
who know how to count can self-check 'this sequence for correct- 
ness.- ■ [ - 

2. To teach sysual discrimination of letters, make a large cardboard 
."K jtie the Kangaroo" with all those woirk pockets. On each pocket, 
p.ut a letter. Give children a box of letters and have them put the 
right letter in the right pocket. This can be color coded on the back. 
•The' teacher may put a staj;. chart next to the activity and put a star 
next to the name of the cojild who has completed the activity s; *-:- 
cessfuUy. This activity can be increased in difficulty by changing 

. from letters, to words, to short sentences. .. 

3. Teach some action words in the gym. Held word cards for jump, 
• run, Lud/fc, and sfcip. Have the children follow with the actions. 

I ^ f|83 , w,,;;: 
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4. To teach listening skills, iise listening posts (tape recorder, plus ear 
i - phones). Record directions for making a simple art project, then 
> V have the childrea make it. Teach a song. Record a story and let the 
J :; children listen to it at their leisure and draw or paint a picture from 
];ii iihe story, — - 

VL; 5r: Encourage language and concept formation through the use of 
i;?;; I concrete objects such «ii small models, statues, and figurines, 
V Cr^ zoo, or village setting. Provide inhabitants, trees, 

|: ■ :; hi^ and cars to populate them. Discuss these with the chil- 

5t dreri. Give group of two or three children the chance to play with 
■ J.^;;^;;>^^ Let them do the setting up and taking down. 

J/Thes^ activities are useful in increasing vocabulary and encouraging 
S:;^ cooperate play . They are also rich sources for chart stories: 

6. Teaching basic discriminations of color and classifying skills are use- 
: f ful to some children. Purchase Airwick containers; These are made 
of plastic in many colors and tints. The base is usually made of 
one color; the top has a matching spot of color. Collect two of each 
color and tint. Have the children match colors of two parts, group 
i J the tints of the same color together (e,g., ^bright yellow and\gold. 
i group), wann (orange and yellow group), and cool (green,* blue 
y ; group). 

U The writing or word center stimulates 

kindergarten interest in reading. This eerier is used by children who 
vi^ wpuH make, a special card for Mom's birthday of a get- well card 

J; for Dougie,irecord a special message (e.g.,. "I need a shoe, bag." or 
J^: "Thank you for letting me slay iip so late last night."), or learn a new 
-.word to add; to their key vocabulary ring. Each child has her own hook 
|;br pocket in a large pocketchart for storing her own words. The teacher 
prints the words on manilla tag board, using two sheets of colorful con: 
:;fstruction papier with a piece of m#>uscnptxpaper stapled in between for 
:\the cards. ar^d messages. The cards do not have to be square; try slim- 
|:jims,-hollday shapes, and so on. Also, the center should provide draw- 
:- Jng paper with a strip of manuscript paper at the bottom for a caption or 
§^pierhaps the signature of the artist. In one classroom, the teacher read 
i^lteaf s book], Sa/ety Can Be Fun (4). A few of the children then wanted 
to d ovyn nitwits doing silly and unsafe things. Joe drew a nitwit 

£;playing with matches. He told the teacher to write "This guy could get 
N^bumed up!" The teacher could expand this activity into a class book. 
^She woulH staple, together between a front and back covet all the 
^ pictures Avith captions. The children then could suggest or vote on a 

•:;;:>:-J- - . ■ 84 ] ■ . ' 
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title. (This is a good time for the teacher to clarify the concept of book 
title for the children.) The above class picked The Dumb Nitwits. 
Several children drew pictures of incredibly dumb nitwits for the cover, 
and the book was put in the library for the class to read. 

In the center, individual blackboards are useful for practicing 
letters. For variation, instead of chalk, let the children print with paint 
brushes and water. Samples of letters should be available for children to 
trace or copy. 

Depending on the child, the amount written in the center may be 
as little as one-word only. Later, thie same child may expand his one 
word to short sentences. The teacher should be careful in the number of 
words she presents to the child, so she docs not overload and over- 
whelm him with the immensity of the task. This- really can become 
frustrating. With practice, some of the children may want to have the 
teacher spell the words for them as they write them down. The teacher 
has to be careful, however, in seeing that the child is printing the words 
properly. From these activities, the child will often begin to karh the 
sounds of letters when he is asking the teacher, "What is the first letter in 
boy?" as the teacher is writing it. Another child may say, "That word 
boy has the same beginning sound as my name, B/7/." He may ask the 
teacher to write some other woirds with the same souna (ball, Betty, 
bell, and boat). 

The key to this type of center is that the children who come to it do 
so on their own, as the materials they 3i*e working with come from their 
own interests. The children's own int-erests can be the best type of moti- 
vation. The teacher may subtly promote the center occasionally by 
saying something like, "Alice made a really nice picture today and she 
would like to read what she wrote about her picture to you." Or, if Bill 
seenis proud of the way his .key vocabulary word pile is growing, the 
teacher might suggest that he could read them to the class. Drawing at-- 
tention to the center, every so often, will encourage the other children 
to participate. Changing the look of the center with new pictures or 
props will help, too. For instance, in the Fall, make a giant cardboard 
tree framing one comer of the r'?nter. On it, put pictures of owls writing 

'or pin small stuffed animals reeding words . Al Halloween, change the 
center's look again. Perhaps the children could paint a spooky mural 
for the back of the center, and the teacher could have the class re- 
decorate the tree with Halloween symbols. The word card for the 
symbol could be pinned below the symbol. 

. This is just one example of a reading-type center for kindergarten- 

. ers. Other centers, such as puppet play,'building and blocks,. science. 
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t:hurnbcrwork, and games, also involve materials and acticnties designed , 
^lib help children learn to read . 

?^ 1 Include jjarent or teacher aides when possible. While most of the 
:ff activities-mentioned above can be done by th"e kindergarten teacher in 
Sher classroc:n, it is helpful to have the assistance of an aide. This is 
JlcspecieJly true in types of activities where the children arc asking the 
>: teacher to write words or stories for them, or where the children need 
$help in reading their stories. Many reading activities in kindergarten are 
small group or individually tutored and this frequently leaves the rest of 
the. class on their own. With an aide this potential problem can be 
{ partially avoided. The aide can help or supervise some of the children 
S ": while the teacher individyalizcs her teaching with others . 

S A Brief Summary . ' ' 

Every kindergarten child is unique and responds to reading in his 
5 own way. Each one needs to be shown by examples throughout the 

■ yisar how reading can be important to him. Some will become interested 
: as the yeargoes by and may ask the teacher for help with reading activi- 
-?ties. The teacher encourages and watches for these sighsi She is also 
? prepared to find quickly any child losing interest in reading in favor of 
?; water play,or building blocks. She takes her cues from the children. 

Some children will want to learn to read and others maybe reading 

when they first come to kindergarten^ A variety of njateri^ls can provide 
5 alternatives to introducing various children tojc' ^'Jig. There is no one 
^ ivay to leairn to.read. Each child is unique and responds to various read- 
'ing, materials in different ways. One may loveMo have- his stories re- 
c: corded so he can "read" them. Another may want to learn the names of 

his favorite trucks in a truck book-. Still another likes to form letters out of 
: plasticine. Each is growing in reading skills, but is doing it in his own 

Way.^;.-:--" " . ■ ^. " ^ 

■ y ■ iOndergssten reading materials can and should broaden the pos- 
>C sible avenues in learning to read. Overreliance pri one type of material 
^: limits the possibilities. This is what happens in sonrie kindergartenjzlaissT 

rooms where reading readiness is thought of as prereading and, thUs^'^jis 
^ taught only during a daily twenty minute period with a reading reada- 
1^ ness kit. Children xan learn from kit| but they n^led opportunities to 
.' . select other ir|aterials with which they want to work. Their own choice 
•' r of materials helps to create a learning atmosphere that^is likely to be 
: : meaningful to them. A potentially more useful conception of learning to 
read is that readiness skills are reading, only in a very gross manner, 
' and that with continued and refined practice, reading skills will gradually 
become more highly complex, varied, and meaningful. • - 
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Appendix A , 

THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD-for the Kindergarten 

NorincOdland, 1976* . - 
University of Min- esota 

Asbjofnsen and N ioe. The Three Billy Goats Gruff, Illustrated by Marcia Brown, 
Harcourt. 1957. ' i \ 

Barrett, Judi. Peters Pocket. Illustrat^ by Julia Noonan. Atheneum; 1974, 
Bcmelmans, Ludwig ,.Made/me, Viking. 1939, 
Brooke, Leslie. Ring O'Roses. Wame, 1923, 

Burton, Virginia Lee, Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shouel Houghton 1939. 
Cole, William, CoUec:tor,/lVenf to the Anima/.Fa/r, World. 1958. 

deAngeli, Marguerite. Booic ofNurser\; and Mother Goose Rhymes. Doubledav 
1954. " • 

Delton, Judy. Two Good Fhends. Illustrated by Giulio Maestro, Crown, 1974. 

Duyoisin, Roger. Petunia. Knopf, 1950. ^ ; 

Ets. Marie Hall. In the Forest. Viking, 1944. 

Feelings, Muriel. Jombo Means Hello: Swahiii Alphabet Book. Illustrated by 
Tom Feelings. Dial, 1974. 

Bsher, Aileen. '*YouDon*t Look Like Your Mother"' Said the Robin to the Fawn. 

Illustrated by Ati Forberg! Bowmar, 1973. 
Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the Ducfcs. Doubleday, 1939. 1 
Flack, Marjorie. The Story about Ping. Viking,~1933.. 
Freeman, Don. Corduroy. Illustrated by author'. Viking, 1968. ' 
Freeman, Don. the Seal and The Slick. Illustrated by author. Viking, 1974. 
Gag, Wanda, My//fons of Cats. Coward, 1928. 
Goodall, John S; The Aduertiires o/ Paddy Poric. Harcourt, 1968. 
Grimm Brothers. The Shoemaker and The E/ues. Illustrated by Adrienne 

Adams. Scribne'u. 1960. 

Hoban, Tana. Circlesj Triangles, and Squares. Illustrated with photos by author. 
; Macmillan, 1974. 

Hoban, Tana. Ouer, Under and Through. Macmillan, J973. 

Hurd, Edith Thacker. The Mother Owl. Illustrated by Clement Hurd. Little, 
^ Brown, 1974. ^ 

Hurd, Edith Thacker. The Mother Whale. Illustrated by Clement Hurd. Little. 
- Brown, 1973. - , 

KahK Virginia. Giants, Indeed! Illustrated by author, Saibner, 1974. 

Keats, Ezra Jacff- The SnoLuy Day. Viking, 1962. 
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Leaf, Munro. Ferdinand. Viking, 1936. 

Mayer. Metcer. Frog Goes to Dinner. Illustrated by author. Dia* 1974. 
McCloskey, Robert. Make Way /or Duck/ings. Viking, 1941. 
McDermott; Gerald. Arrow to the Sun, Illustrated by author. Viking, 1974. 
Munari, Bruno: Munari's ABC, World, 1960. 
Potter, Beatrix. The Tale of Peter Rabbit. Warne, 1903. . 
Segal, Lore. All the Way Home. Illustrated by James Marshall. Fa rar, 1973. 
Singer', Isaac Bashevis. Why Noah Chose the Dove. Illustrated by Eric Carle: 
Farrar. 1973. 

Udry, Janice- A Tree Is Nice. Illustrated by Marc Simont. Harper, 1956. ' 
\Vaber, Bernard- Ly/e Finds His Mother, Illustrated by author. Houghton Mifflin, 
1974. 

Ward, Lynd. The Biggest Bear. Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 
Wells, Rosemary. Benjarryin andTuUp. Illustrated by author. Dial, 1973. 
Wells, Rosemary. Noisy Nora. Illustrated by author. Dial, 1973. 
Wright, Blanche Fisher. Illustrator. The Real Mother Goose. Rand, 1916. 
Yashima,Taro. Umbre/la. Vikinc, 1958. 
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